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Family Digest Publisher Dies 


Atcchbishop John Francis Noll, publisher of The Family Digest and 
founding editor of Our Sunday Visitor, died July 31 at his home in 
Fort Wayne. He was 81. 


Archbishop Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne since 1925, founded 
The Parish Monthly in 1908 (he founded Our Sunday Visitor in 1912). 
The Parish Monthly was succeeded by The Catholic Family Monthly 
which became The Family Digest in 1945. 


Besides taking an active part in the preparation of each issue of 
Our Sunday Visitor until he suffered the first of several strokes in 1951, 
Archbishop Noll was publisher of The Priest magazine and wrote a 
phenomenal number of books and pamphlets. 


In other fields, his administrative ability guided the tremendous 
growth of the Fort Wayne diocese to its present status of 159 parishes 
serving over a quarter-million Catholics. 


He helped found and assisted extensively the Our Lady of 
Victory Missionary Sisters. 


He founded the Legion of Decency and helped organize the 
National Organization for Decent Literature. 


He was a member of the Board of Directors of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society and a past officer of the American Board 
of Catholic Missions. 


He served many years as an officer of the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


He spearheaded completion of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception and was chairman of the Episcopal committee 
which collected $14 million for the structure. 


However, a mere listing of a microscopic part of Archbishop 
Noll’s achievements can hardly begin to show his greatness. See the 
inside back cover for some excerpts from the thousands of tributes paid 
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The second of two parts 


~ Master Plan for Parents 
ee, for Religious Training 


A | UST where does 
one begin in teach- 
ing little ones to 
serve God? It must 
begin under the 
protecting mantle 
of loving parents 
and happy homes, 
because virtue and 
virtuous living can 
never be taught in 
an atmosphere of 
distrust and insecur- 
ity. The starting 
point is love. Your 
children should 
know very defin- 
itely that you love 
them and that you 
love them at all 
times. 

You would be amazed at the 
large number of children who say 
“Mommy and Daddy love me 
when I am good but not when I 
am bad.” You would deny that if 
your child said it but, aren’t you 
perhaps guilty of having said, af- 
ter a misdemeanor on the part of 


Sister Mary Virginie, O.P. 


your child, “Mother 

doesn’t like naughty 
boys”? What you 
really mean is that 
you don’t like the 
naughty things that 
boys and girls do, 
and you must make 
this clear to your 
children. This fine 
line between liking 
the child but not 
the behaviour is 
very difficult for 
little ones to under- 
stand but it must be 
made clear to them 
by constant repeti- 
tion and assurance 
on the part of the 
parents. 

The wrong behaviour must be 
pointed out as something disliked 
but this must always be done with 
love and understanding so the 
children will realize that, in re- 
jecting the behaviour, you are not 
rejecting them. Then your chil- 
dren will feel secure in your love 
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2 THE FAMILY DIGEST 


and. will never hesitate to go to 
-.you when they have done wrong 


or be afraid to have you find out 
anything they may have done, 
either as little children or later on 


in life. 


Along this same path of train- 
ing is the matter of discipline. 
Many parents hesitate to accept 


‘and put this word into practice 


because they do not understand 
it. The old connotation of discip- 
line still brings forth the idea of 
rigid control. That is not discip- 
line; that is force and compulsion 
and is of no benefit to children. 


That discipline which should 
characterize your home is a_posi- 
tive control. It is making them 
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“desire, choose. freely, and, love. . 
goodness, justice, honesty and 
greatness.” It will never be brought 
about by anger, impatience, 
harshness and. severity. Neither 
will dry and absolute authority, 
military discipline and a material 
force accomplish it. It must be 
brought about from the earliest 
years, even at the age of one 
year, with a spirit of love and 
gentle persuasion. 

Make obedience an intelligent 
act on their part; help them to 
understand the necessity of it and 
their reasons for obeying. Very 
few children today are taught the 
“why” of obedience; if they were, 
it would not be such a difficult 
thing to give to those in authority. 
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There should be no question 
about obedience in your home. As 
adults, you know that you cannot 
always do the things you want to 
do. Why, then, do you allow your 
children to grow up with the 
wrong idea? You are only placing 
them in a very difficult situation 
and making their future life very 
hard for them. That is spoiling 
your children; not loving them. 


In this regard, too, it is well to 
call attention to the importance of 
respecting the dignity of your 
children. They are important in- 
dividuals from the moment they 
are born and should be treated 
with respect and consideration. 


Parents should remember that 
these children, as small as they 
are, are units of development that 
need careful and loving handling 
here and now. They are not mini- 
ature adults merely to be tolerated 
until they are grown up. They are, 
rather, individuals whose spiritual, 
mental, emotional and _ physical 
growth need careful study and 
analysis so that each of these pow- 
ers can be as fully developed as 
possible. All these growth patterns 
must be clearly understood so that 
children can be given wise and 
prudent direction as they mature. 


To expect more in any of these 
areas than the children are able 
to give is to develop those tenden- 
cies that will make for problem 
children. To expect too little is to 
do the same thing. The wise par 


MASTER PLAN FOR PARENTS 


‘for gracious living. 


ents will know what the' two year 
old can do, how much more can 
be expected at three and so on. 
Then they will avoid extremes and 
the children will be normal “and 
happy, respected because of their 
dignity as children of God and as 
a result, respecting themselves. 

One of the loveliest paths . for 
parents to follow in this master 
plan is that of guiding their chil- 
dren in the practice of virtue. This 
is both an opportunity and a pri- 
vilege that parents should want to 
use and thus have the pleasure of 
watching their little ones grow in 
those finer things of life that make 


There is more to this path than 
is seen at first glance. It is a path 
of thoughtfulness, kindness, gener- 
osity, selflessness, and considera- 
tion that is followed far too in- 
frequently in the busy, hurried, 
modern world that we know to- 
day. To find a child in this selfish 
world who is thoughtful and con- 
scious of the needs and interests 
of others is like an oasis in a des- 
ert. But your children will be that 
way if you are following your 
master plan and guiding them in 
the practice of virtue. 

Guide your children to be 
thoughtful of you; they shouldn’t 
take you or what you do for them 
always for granted. That does not 
mean to handle them with 
a “look-what-I-do-for-you-and-get- 
no-thanks”: attitude but it does 
mean that you should help them to 
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appreciate God's blessings _re- 
ceived through their homes, fam- 
ilies, and friends. It is with gentle 
remarks and keen appreciation on 
your own part that you will help 
your children realize these bless- 
ings and seek to express gratitude 
in ways other than mere words. 


Guide your little ones in the ac- 
ceptance of suffering, both for 
themselves and those they love. A 
parent recently told me how im- 
pressed he was by his little one 
who, while burning up with fever 
looked at him and said, “I don’t 
mind the hurt, Daddy. It hurt 
Jesus on the Cross, too. He loves 
me when He lets it hurt.” Surely 
you can see the fullness of living 
that a child like this is experienc- 
ing. And many parents keep their 
children from living such full 
lives, not deliberately — no parent 
would do that — but because they 
get so busy about so many things 
that the most important ones slip 
by unnoticed. 

Nothing should take a place 
ahead of your child’s training; it 
is THE important work of par- 
ents, a work that is unfortunately 
being neglected or passed on to 
others. No one else can do it. You 
have certainly seen what is hap- 
pening to children all over the 
country whose parents are allow- 
ing the spiritual, emotional and 
social lives of their children to be 
cared for by agencies outside the 
home. The work of parents is truly 
a sublime work. and,- if parents 
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would .only think seriously ebout 


-it, they would defy anyone to 


take from them the privilege ¢ 
training their children. 


Much of your teaching ~ and 
training is done by example more 
than words and this is something 
that should not be forgotten. 
What your children see you do, 
they will feel that they can or 
should do. To them their parents 
are better than Johnnie’s and it 
should always be that way. Only 
be sure that you are better than 
Johnnie’s and let your children see 
you do and hear you say only 
those things that you would want 
to have them do and say. Your 
children are you; they reflect 
your attitudes, your ideals and 
your practices so clearly that you 
are known, through them, as you 
really are. 


This then, is your master plan 
in the training of your children. 
It is outlined for you, carefully 
and compactly, within the three 
simple principles of knowing, lov- 
ing and serving God. It is true that 
your task of training strong Chris- 
tian citizens is a tremendous one, 
but you are not doing it alone. 
God is ever ready to give an abun- 
dance of help to those parents who 
are trying to train their children 
according to His plan. Never for- 
get, these children who you call 
yours are really His, and His in- 


terest and love for them goes be- 


om. 
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How the Atom 


Changing Your Life 


Condensed from 
Family Circle 


A S each ~~ 


John Jay Hopkins 


Chairman of General 
Dynamics Corporation 


dawns. in The new 
lives, we Pi 
that it will bring 
us nothing but 
the best. Yet, too 


atomic 

will give parents more 

responsibilities than ever 
before. 


organize the uses 
of atomic energy 
for the _better- 
ment of our fut- 
ure, I believe it 
is part of my re- 


age 


often, we do little to make that 
hope come true. 

In this era of unusual progress, 
when the widespread use of atomic 
energy may well provide us with 
almost total freedom from econo- 
mic fear, many of us, still awed 
by the very word “atom,” tend to 
recoil from the thought of potential 
atomic perils instead of rejoicing 
at the fact of boundless atomic 
benefits. 

It is time, I think, that millions 
who see the atom only as a sym- 
bol of the greatest destructive 
force mankind has ever known be 
taught that the creative use of 
the atom can be our greatest ma- 
terial blessing, and that its pro- 
mised bounty will be a mightier 
force for peace and security than 
the threat of the atomic bomb. 

Because I am head of a large 
indhostrial group that is helping to 


sponsibility to tell what lies ahead 
for us in the atomic age. 

First we must understand ato- 
mic energy as I believe it was 
meant to be understood and used 
— not as a source of destruction 
but as a great constructive force. 
God has allowed us to discover 
and put one of the great secrets 
of the universe to our use. We've 
been privileged, in a very short 
space of time, to discover the 
structure of the atom, demonstrate’ 
its presence, and achieve the mir- 
acle of harnessing it. 

It is up to us to use the atom 
in the way it was intended to be 
used — as a boon and blessing to 
aid the physical, mental, and mor- 
al rehabilitation of society. 

What we have to believe is that 
the atom will benefit the life of 
everybody, in every phase of daily 
living — at home, work, and play 
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— and in the bringing up of the 
new generation. 

Incredible as it sounds to us 
(though not to some of the scien- 
tists), we have hope for our chil- 
dren and grandchildren of a whole 
new “atomic” world. Bigger, clean- 
er, air-conditioned cities with no 
slums. Push-button homes where 
housework can become a joy, and 
cooking a choreless art. And, for 
everyone, more leisure for family 
play and pleasure. Now, all this is 
very fine, but we must also rea- 
lize that the benefits of the atom 
will not consist of just better light- 
ing and lovelier kitchens. It goes 
much deeper than that; and it is 
here that you, the heads of Amer- 
ica’s families, will play your most 
important roles. 

Already your children under- 
stand a little about the exciting 
new world ahead—but not enough. 
It is up to us right now to show 
the younger generation how lucky 
they are to have the thrill of set- 
ting the trend of the world’s fut- 
ure. 

For instance, your children are 
going to find very soon the alter- 
ation the ato- 
mic age will 
make in their 
school- 
ing. Phys- 
ics, chemistry, 
mathe- 
ma tics, and other scientific sub- 
jects (which have been dropped 
or taught haphazardly in far too 


September 
many of our schools) will achieve 
greater importance because your 
child will be able to see how di- 
rectly they apply to his life and 


career, 


You will find your child study- 
ing subjects you never had. But as 
his parent, it’s your duty to give 
him plenty of encouragement and 
keep his interest high. Today, 
some of the happiest people I 
know are the youngsters — any- 
one under 30 is a youngster to 
me — doing research at our plants. 
They’ve studied the new physics; 
now they’re using it daily, testing 
it, finding out what tricks they can 
do; they’re exploring new worlds 
and they love it. 


Given the chance, your child 
will be as happy as those research 
people. But — you must see that 
teaching standards are raised. The 
discovery of the atom has added 
so much knowledge to every scien- 
tific subject that the old teaching 
methods are inadequate. Tomor- 
row’s teachers must be more highly 
trained. To give your child the 
best chance to prepare for his life, 
our secondary schools will have to 
be raised to far higher levels. 


Your best ally will be your child. 
His natural interest in the world 
around him is overwhelming. The 
child of seven or eight is enor- 
mously curious. about plants and 
animals and stars. All that is need- 
ed from you, his parent, is encour- 
agement) of. his fascination with 
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‘these things, backed up by the 
best teachers you can get. 
_ Fortunately, I had _ excellent 
teachers for physics and chemistry. 
My last year of high school oc- 
curred about the time the Wright 
brothers made their first success- 
ful airplane flight, and several 
years after Marconi announced the 
discovery of wireless telegraphy. 

My physics teacher, enthusiastic 
about these new discoveries, asked 
the class: “How would you like to 
build a one-kilowatt transmitter?” 
_ We all pitched in. The teacher 
got us the parts, and we “dot-and- 
dashed” over to a Navy installa- 
tion. We got a reply back all right. 
I've never forgotten the thrill of 
being able to talk by Morse code 
over 30 miles of space 

But today’s child takes every- 
thing for granted; telephone, 
radio, radar, television — nothing’s 
surprising any more. When we 
parents recall all the things we 
didn’t have, we’re shocked to find 
our children not thrilled even by 
an airplane. They think it’s been 
flying up there all the time. 
_ Here is the parent's chance to 
fire his child’s imagination. Begin 
by asking, “Just how does all this 
happen?,” and you'll find it’s easy 
to take him, stage by stage, to an 
appreciation of the great scientific 
marvels of today. Knowledge may 
be power, but “being interested” 
is the key to knowledge; and if 
you can maintain your. child’s nat- 
ural interest in the’ world about 


him, you have the beginning of a 
gifted child in your home. 


One of the greatest boons of 
the atomic era, I believe, will be 
that more parents will make great- 
er efforts to send their children 
through college. It’s common 
knowledge today that our nation 
is losing thou- 
sands of es- 
sential scien- 
tists, engi- 
neers, and 
technicians be- 
‘cause too 
many families 
allow their 
children to give up their formal 
education at the end of high 
school. 


That’s all wrong! Our children 
should receive all the education 
they’re capable of absorbing, not 
only for their own sake but for the 
good of our nation. It is not merely 
a question of our national defense. 
If we educate the next generation 
to the limit of their capabilities, 
they’re going to be better parents 
in their turn. 

Specifically, what are likely to 
be the great benefits of the atom- 
ic age? Parents of today can an- 
ticipate radical changes in our 
way of life — and sooner, perhaps, 
then they had thought. The main- 
spring will be, I predict, very 
cheap electric power. Think of the 


things we do with electricity, then 


consider the changes IF electri- 
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city were unlimited and incredibly 
cheap. 


Health — By using radioisotopes 
for earlier diagnoses, and isotopes 
in actual therapy, illness should be 
reduced to an all-time low. We 
will live longer. Radioactivity, 
which retards many types of can- 
cer cells, will save thousands of 
lives. In another few years we 
should have the first reactor de- 
signed specifically for medical use. 
This is not optimism; atomic medi- 
cine has already made such pro- 
gress that in the last 10 years it 
is estimated that more lives have 
been saved by radiation than were 
lost at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Homes — Atomic reactors event- 
ually should help reduce the cost 
of electric power to industry and 
the consumer. As a result, im- 
proved electrical appliances, elec- 
tronic monitoring and communi- 
cation devices, closed-circuit tele- 
vision systems, and automation 
equipment—cheaper to manufac- 
ture and operate—will be within 
the reach of the most modest bud- 
gets. More and cheaper power plus 
new labor saving mechanisms will 
reduce home chores to a minimum 
and produce more “free time” for 
the housewife.- No longer tied 
down to cooking, washing, and 
cleaning, mothers will have more 
time to spend with their children, 
husbands, and in their communi- 
ties. Tomorrow's wife will have 
time to increase her own capabili- 
ties. 
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Cities — With cheap atomic- 
power electricity, our cities will 
be able to afford better street light- 
ing, thereby reducing auto and 
pedestrian accidents and petty 
crimes. In time we might even 
have air-conditioned cities under 
plastic domes. City industries may 
switch from direct use of coal and 
oil to electrieity, removing smog. 
Airports would be safer, buildings 
cleaner, and cities beautiful again 
with trees, grass, and flowers. 
Women would be able to wear 
light-colored, fragile-fabric dress- 
es and use more delicate materials 
in their homes without heavy 
cleaner’s bills. Sewage disposal 
should be cheaper and more ef- 
fective, we hopé, through treat- 
ment by radiation, thus raising 
health standards and creating pub- 
lic beaches in unpolluted waters. 


Food — The family food budget 
will be at an all-time low. Due 
to tremendous 
advances in 
agricul- 
tural pro- 
duction and 
develop- 
ment of 
new forms of 
cereals and vegetables, food should 
be cheaper to produce. Better 
food preservation through sterili- 
zation should eliminate the pres- 
ent loss in transportion. More ef- 
ficient home storage will reduce 
home waste. 


Employment — Growth of cities 
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and spread of population into 
suburban areas will result in de- 
centralization of industry. New 
technological advances will create 
more jobs under better working 
conditions. Our out-of-the-home 
work force, which stands between 
65 to 68 million in the present 
population of 166,250,000, is ex- 
pected to increase by 38% in the 
next 20 years. Automation will be 
ultimately, at least, a job-adder 
rather than, as some fear, a job- 
robber. We will work fewer hours 
to learn a living, but there will be 
new types of jobs to be filled by 
our better-educated children. 


Leisure — We've seen in the 
few years our work week decrease 
from five and a half to five days 
of eight hours with a two-week 
paid vacation for most of us. The 
next 10 to 20 years may bring a 
decrease to four and a half days 
of six hours with a three-week 
paid vacation. 
More daily 
“free time” — 
a better term, 
I think, 
than “leisure,” 
which, to a 
minister's son, connotes “sloth” — 
will bring closer family integra- 
tion, a shared interest in educa- 
tional activities, museums, librar- 
ies, theaters, and sports. Longer 
vacations will mean travel on a 
scale now considered luxurious. 


‘Education — Industry will be- 
come more and more interested in 
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and, indeed, greatly support our 
present system of learning and 
new methods of adult education. 
This is inevitable, because industry 
in building a better world must 
use the product of education: Our 
young people. More children will 
continue through college; the lev- 
els of high school and grammar 
schools certainly will be raised; to- 
morrow’s child will find wider op- 
portunities to use his particular 
capabilities. Schools will be better 
lighted, heated, and air-condition- 
ed. 


How long will all this take? Ten 
years, or longer, perhaps? Despite 
the prophets of doom and gloom 
and those who have an interest in 
maintaining the status quo, I don’t 
think it will be even that long be- 
fore some benefits reach us. If 
you'd been at the atomic energy 
conference in Geneva last summer 
and listened to the _ scientific 
papers, you'd know how much has 
been accomplished already. Be- 
cause it takes time to develop new 
discoveries for widespread use, we 
must accept the fact that many 
of us won't see the full benefits 
of the new world — BUT — neither 
will our children unless we lay the 
groundwork now. 


I am constantly asked: “Won't 
all this physical comfort bring 
about a moral decay, a weakening 
of the backbone of the nation, be- 
cause we'll have more time to get 
into trouble?” 
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tive “No!” 

Cutting down work time should 
not weaken the moral fiber of any 
group, provided our extra “free 
time” is put to good use — cultur- 
ally, philosophically, productively. 


I am looking forward to the 


time when, ideally, a man must 
work no more than three or four 
days a week earning a living, us- 
ing the rest of his time for other 
even more important aspects of 
life. Let me give an illustration: 

In Great Britain juvenile delin- 
quency, I understand, has been cut 
something like 85% in the last 
three or four years. 

The reasons given: Increased 
power supplies have turned on 
more lights in cities and homes, 
and everyone knows that crime 
diminishes in light and pleasant 
surroundings. Now that war is fin- 
ished, British families have short- 
er working hours, a little more 
food, less worry — and parents 
can give more attention to their 
children. If these advances can 
come without the very cheap elec- 
tric power from atomic reactors, 
how much more quickly similar 
results could be achieved if that 
same cheap power were turning 
on lights all over the world and 
releasing parents from economic 
pressures to spend more time, and 
more affection on their youngsters. 

Atomically speaking, the safe- 
guard is that these benefits are 
not going to come so rapidly but 
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that. some morally, 
philosophically, and _ practically 
can be worked out ahead of time. 
Our children must be taught a 
sense of moral responsibility. 
When you place elements of great 
power in the hands of humans, 
they must be educated to a philo- 
sophy in the use of that power 
and its potential wealth. 

Once our children — and their 
parents — have a good idea of 
what may be happening in the 
next 10 or 20 years, I think it will 
be rather easy to foster a philo- 
sophy with emphasis on the 
brotherhood of man, and unselfish- 
ness in respect to the power with- 
in our grasp. 

Say to your child, and believe 
it yourself, that the force of the 
atom and its allied uses have been 
put into the world for every hu- 
man to enjoy. The greatest threat 
to the creative use of the atom is 
fear and ignorance. 

Just as we learned to use the 
telephone, to drive a car or trac- 
tor, to pilot an airplane, to control 
electrical power at the flick of a 


switch, so we — the more than, 


two billion nontechnical humans 
of the earth — must learn to use 
the atom. And just as telephones, 
automobiles, tractors, 
and electric power are beginning 
to be used all over the world, so 
must we spread the use of the 


atom in order to build a better. 


peaceful world for the children of 
all peoples everywhere. 


airplanes, 
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Let’s Have 


condoned om le , 
Hearp in every PRI VACY isn’t; like Garbo, 


home, but all too 


she just “wants to 


seldom answered, is “Her feats remain almost _ be alone.” 


the plea for pri- 
vacy. You know 
how it goes. Fifteen- 
year-old Joan, trying to telephone 
in the living room, mutters, “Can't 
I get any privacy around here?” 
And twelve-year-old Louis, when 
he finds his small brother poking 
around in his bureau drawer, cries, 
“You keep out of there! I've told 
you before—that drawer is _pri- 
vate!” 

‘Sometimes the plea is a tacit 
one. With the excuse of taking 
the dog for a run, Dad escapes for 
an hour. He loves his family, 
but there are 
times when a 
man needs to 
get off on his 
own, Or Ma- 
ria, sweet sev- 
enteen, lin- 
gers so long 
in. the bath- 
i Mo- 

er begins to 
wonder is she 
drowned.. She 


unbelievable to this day” 


Human beings 
have two needs 
; which must be sat- 
isfied if they are to be well-balanc- 
ed individuals: the need for com- 
pany and the need for privacy. 
The former is easily met; most of 
us live, work and play in the midst 
of people. Even in the country, 
the telephone and _ automobile 
bring us together and dispel any 
feeling of isolation. 

Privacy, however, is much more 
difficult to achieve. Space, rather 
than time, is money today, and 
privacy is the hardest thing to buy. 
There is even 
a prejudice 
against it, as 
something a- 
loof and un- 


democratic. 
The sign 
PRIVATE 


seen more 
commonly on 
office doors 
than any- 
where else. 
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And this is chologi cor- 
rect; for tt. we ane con- 
centration — and this means shut- 
ting out the world. However, 
we need privacy, not only for con- 
centration, but for our own devel- 
opment. Men must be able to 
commune with themselves. Primi- 
tive men, when they needed pri- 
vacy, sought solitude in the wil- 
derness, but our crowded civiliza- 
tion offers no wilderness into 
which we may escape. 

' The desire to be alone at times 
is not antisocial, nor is it selfish. 
Seclusion refreshes us, prepares us 
to rejoin our fellows. Mary X, 
mother of a large family, under- 
stands this. When a friend asked 
her whether she ever longed to 
“get away from it all,” peo | 
laughed. “Certainly!” she said. 
“What’s more, I do just that, 
whenever I can. I go off alone for 
the afternoon—or for the day, if 
it can possibly be managed. It 
saves my sanity. When I get home 
at suppertime,” her face softened, 
“I'm not only ready to be -back, 
I'm eager!” 

Even the smallest child, depen- 
dent though he is on others, needs 
to be alone at times to grow on 
his resources. The baby at the 
creeping stage, as much as anyone 
else, can use a little privacy. One 
wise young mother realized this 
.when she daily put her baby out 
in the yard in an outside playpen 
(resembling a miniature boxing 
ring), which his father had con- 
structed for him. She left him 


September 


there, alone, for long periods. — 
and the neighbors were horrified. 
“Poor little fellow!” they said, “she 
just dumps him!” 

But she didn’t “dump” him. Far 
from it. She could see her baby 
from the kitchen window and 
make sure that he was safe and 
happy. Once in a while she would 
take out a toy to him. But Med 
the most he was ce 
absorbed Ley fallen bits 
of twigs, with the play of shadows 
~—anything that drifted his way. 

The neighbors changed their 
tune when they saw how he 
throve. The periods of quiet and 
privacy, the absence of fussing, 
were beneficial. He developed in- 
to a healthy, tranquil child, never 
highly-strung or fretful. 

The desire for privacy shows it- 
self even in toddlers. As a rule, 
children dislike being watched, un- 
less they want to show us some- 
thing they have made or mastered. 
When they are concentrating upon 
the serious business of exploring 
and experimenting they perfer to 
live in a world of their own 
making. 

We should do more than permit 
them their privacy; we should en- 
courage it. From the time a child 
shows the first urge to play, we 
ont him to = 
0! ing certain times of the 
day entirely dependent upon his 
own resources, He should be left in 
a safe place and in peaceful sur- 
roundings (well away from the 
radio and television sets) where he 
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has access to such materials as 
paper, sand, little pots and cups— 
‘things that can be moved easily 
by small hands and ‘used for im- 
aginative play. 


Children will often create their 
own spots where they can be “pri- 
vate”—and parents should approve 
and help. A homemade tent is a 
fascinating refuge and can be put 
together in even the smallest yard. 
Old sheets or quilts, a broomstick 
for the center pole and stones to 
weight down the tent flaps will do 
the trick. If Dad is a do-it-your- 
self type, he might construct a 
simple playhouse — or that dream- 
of-dreams, a “tree house” con- 
sisting of a plank platform set into 
the lower branches of a sturdy 
tree. At the very least, a swing or 
hammock can be provided; either 
affords an excellent spot where a 
child may think and . on his 
own when the mood strikes him. 


If it is utterly impossible to give 
children any place of their own we 
should encourage the adoption of 
at least one hobby of a solitary 
nature. Stamp collecting, painting, 
building models are good. “Billy's 
all wrapped up in his stamps,” Mrs. 
O'Connor explains when her son 
peys little attention to the visitors. 

e won't disturb him — it’s the 
only time he’s ever quiet!” She is 
right. Billy should not be disturbed 
at his hobby. He needs the excuse, 
and the time, for withdrawal for a 
while from the hustle and bustle 
of family and school life. 
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The most difficult problem, per- 
haps, is that of providing privacy 
for those who need it most — our 
teen-agers. Lack of privacy ac- 
counts for more “bad behavior” 
than is realized. In the Murphy 
home, for instance, Johnny is a 
constant annoyance to his father, 
because he is so difficult to rouse 
in the morning. “Why can’t that 
boy get up on time?” Mr. Murphy 
growls. “If he’s so anxious to 
sleep, why doesn’t he go to bed at 
night instead of fooling around in 
the basement till all hours?” 


Lack of privacy is the answer. 
It is only when the rest of the 
family gets to sleep that Johnny 
has any privacy in his room. 
room was rigged up for him by 
partitioning off a part of the up- 
stairs hall, and everyone in the 
house through it to get to 
the bathroom. Why should John- 
ny want to go to bed until things 
have settled down and his room 
is no longer being used as a pass- 
ageway? In the basement, after 
the small fry have gone. to bed, he 
has the place to himself. Adoles- 
cents cherish the hours they have 
to themselves, and in many famil- 
ies these hours can only be con- 
trived with difficulty. 


Every effort should be made“ to 
see that the teen-ager has a room 
to himself. If he must share, we 
can at least create an illusion of 
privacy for him. Bookshelves, a 
wall of glass bricks, a wrought iron 
screen, or any of the comparative- 
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ly new room dividers could be put 
to use. 

With the best intentions in the 
world, parents sometimes thwart 
the desire of their teen-agers for 
privacy. They may be the ones 
who are overanxious for their sons 
and daughters to have social op- 
portunities. Not all adolescents 
are eager to be in the social swim 
every minute. There are great in- 
dividual differences in the amount 
of social contact that young peo- 
ple’ want — and there are great 
positive values in lone creative 
activities. Maybe the book that 
Joe wants to stay home, alone, to 
finish is stirring up important 
ideas in his mind. A thinker needs 
to be by himself a great deal. His 
train thought may bear fruit 
only after many hours of reverie; 
the speculations about gravity that 
came to a head when Newton saw 
the apple fall had been absorbing 
his mind for-a long time. 

To ‘the teen-ager, mental pri- 
vacy is as important as physical 
privacy. Note how the adolescent 
boy “clams up” on the telephone, 
unwilling ‘to give the listener any 
clue to the subject. (“Sure, this 
is Joe,” he mutters. “Yeah... 
Nope .'. . I don’t think . . . Nope 
Okay!”) Girls, and sometimes boys, 
like to keep diaries and even resort 
to code in putting down their most 
private thoughts and feelings. We 
can win their gratitude and re- 


— by focussing our attention 
here while they are on the 


September 
telephone and by scrupulously re- 
specting their desire for privacy 
shout ir letters and diaries. 

If their is respected, 
teen-agers will often volunteer in- 
formation about their doings, their 
thoughts, their aspirations and am- 
bitions. But they hate to be 
nagged, prodded, or questioned 
outright. The average young girl, 
for instance, when she _ returns 
from an evening out, does not 
want to discuss the date with any- 
one, not even a fond mamma. She 
wants to tumble into bed and re- 
live every moment of that wonder- 
ful date with Ron. If Mother 
bides her time, she will hear 
about it in due course. But she 
will rate low with her daughter if 
she calls sweetly through the half- 
— bedroom door: “Betty dear, 
I'll just come in for a minute while 
you get ready for bed. You can 
tell me all about Ron and the 
dance. He’s such a_ nice-looking 
boy. Your father and I were just 
saying after you left . . .” 

It takes a lot of patience and 
self-control to live (as many mod- 
erns are obliged to) squeezed up 
together like peas in a pod. Par- 
ents, who most continually feel 
the impact of family activity, 
should exercise their ingenuity in 
obtaining those periods of privacy 
which serve to rest, refresh and 
reinspire them. One good solu- 
tion (especially in the home where 
youngsters and their friends are 
apt to overrun the living room) is 
to rearrange the master bedroom 
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so that it serves as an auxiliary sit- 
ting room for Mother and Dad. A 
chaise lounge, an armchair with 
footrest or a comfortable divan 
will provide a good spot for a half 
hour of relaxing. A desk or work- 
table can be used as a sewing 
table, a writing table, a place to 
play cards, or a corner where Dad 
may catch up with his accounts or 
finish the work he has brought 
home from the office. 

When the family lives in its own 
house, it is usually possible for, 
Dad to have his own workshop in 
the attic, basement or garage. 
Even if he is not a do-it-yourselfer, 
he will be wise to insist on this 
privilege. “Dad's in his work- 
shop” is a synonym for “Dad 
mustn’t be disturbed” — and Dad 
can use his privacy as he pleases, 
for pastimes and projects or for 
thinking and planning. 

The apartment-dwelling father, 
however, is likely to meet with 
well-nigh insuperable difficulties 
in getting a spot to himself. One 
father, overwhelmed by feminine 
activity in a four-room apartment, 
took up photography and fitted 
up a large closet as a darkroom. 
“I hang up a DON’T DISTURB 
sign,” a ns. “And nobody 
does. And heaven knows it’s rest- 
ful, pottering about in the dark!” 
His experience offers a clue; the 
father who lives in an apartment 
would be well advised to adopt a 
hobby which permits him privacy. 
The increasingly popular hobby of 
astronomy can a pursued even on 
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an apartment-house roof. Fishing, 
bird-watching, and painting are. 
other hobbies. which can legiti- 
mately take him off on his own. 

Mother is perhaps better situat- 
ed in contriving short periods of 
privacy. She can, for instance, in- 
sist on her right to a “nap” and re- 
tire to her for a short, 
while every afternoon. Even small 
children, used to napping them- 
selves, will soon learn to respect 
Mommy’s naptime and will play 
quietly until she reappears. (One 
excellent device is to set the kitch- 
en timer, explaining that they ma 
wake Mommy when it ican | 
Whether she uses the time to take 
a nap or for knitting, sewing or 
reading is immaterial; the idea is 
for Mother to be “out of circula- 
tion” for a refreshing period of pri- 
vacy. 

Strange, isn’t it, that the build- 
ers and decorators of today, who 
talk so much about “gracious liv- 
7 are making it increasingly 

ifficult for us to enjoy a little 
privacy! They give us picture 
windows that turn our living 
rooms into goldfish bowls. They 

ive us “living-dining-cooking” or 
multiple-activity” areas where we 
get under each other’s feet and 
into each other’s hair. Their archi- 
tectural design seems to aim at 
getting everyone and everything 
out into the open! 

Every normal nature is sociable; 
we like to get together and be 
good mixers. But we must pro- 
vide separators as well. For every 
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normal human being should have protecting our privacy — for, the 
periods of being alone, in order to way most of us live, the world and 
reflect and to grow. Some genius, the rest of our fellow men are too 
perhaps, should invent devices for much with us. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME: 


by O. A. BATTISTA 


A man never knows how good his wife’s judgment is until he 
overhears her say what a good husband she managed to find. 
A man never really discovers how much closét space a woman 
needs until after he marries her. 

A happy parent is one who believes in waking up a new baby just 
to see it smile. 

These days, people who claim they can’t see any change in the 
dollar mean they never get any back. 

It is easy to get the school children to follow a straight and 
narrow path—all you need is a corner house with a lovely lawn 


‘in front of it. 


Nobody puts more into a college education these days than father. 


’ You can train a child to do many things by strict discipline except 


to run into your arms when you come into the house. 
A. neighbor is a person who likes to borrow your equipment and 


‘Joan you his troubles. 


The sensible thing for a father of a teen-ager to do is to look for 
his car before he starts searching for his car keys. 
You can tell how you feel about a neighbor by what you do when 


you see weeds growing on his side of the fence within your easy 
reach. 


*Regietered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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That Morning Meal 


By Peg Dean 


Au yes, breakfast. Birdies burst 
with ballads, dew does its dewiest 
to dazzle, and the sunbeams, bless 
‘em, fling themselves in golden 
abandon upon the morning glories. 
Small wonder that nutritionists 
and family counselors decree that 
breakfast is the ideal time to knit 


the family closely around the’ 


groaning board, while warm 
greetings and gay plans are passed 
around with the orange juice. 

Yet mothers all over the world 
know breakfast as the appointed 
hour each day in which to go a 
wee bit mad. 

I know. I’m a mother. And at 
our house, it’s not the festive 
board that is groaning. It is me. 
I. The mother. 

Somehow, despite eight years of 


determined trys, this is the way it 


goes. The coffee is perking, the 
table is set, the eggs whipped to 
a froth and eager to be omletted. 
David, my husband, and nominal 
head of the house, sticks his lath- 
ery face in the kitchen door and 
grins approvingly. 

“Looks like everything’s under 
control this morning, eh dear? 
Keep up the good work.” 

I figure I can spare one bi 
smile for this man in my life, so 


toss one over my shoulder at him 
as I head, on the double, for the 


refrigerator. Today, I will even 
anticipate Patrick’s morning cater- 
wauling, and thus, be one big 
jump ahead. 

In skids the five year old, 
brakes to a screeching halt inches 
from the orange juice, and informs 
me that Chrissy won't get up for 
school. 

“She says she has a’ tummy- 
ache, Mom, but she’s only” kid- 
ding.” 

This I can’t believe. Chris loves 
school 
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“Leslie,” I say to her, “this I 
~vean’t believe. Chris loves school. 
Why would she fake an ache?” 


. “Mommy,” says Les too pa- 
tiently, “they're gonna have polio 
shots today, remember? She’s just 
scared.” 


Ten ious minutes later, I 
‘slide down the banister and plug 
in the toaster. Chrissy’s fears have 
been calmed and she’s in the pro- 
cess of getting dressed. 

A small nightgown with a 
sleepy-eyed three year old in it ap- 
pears in the doorway. 

“Why are you gettin’ brekfuss 
ready, Mommy?” queries the ap- 
parition. “Why, Mommy? Why 
yo u gettin’ it ready, the brekfuss, 

uh? Why?” 

By this time, some sixth sense 
tells me it is Monica. 

“Just because, dear,” I reply 
wittily. “Go and brush your 
teeth.” 

“But there isn’t any toothpaste,” 
Leslie interposes just then, run- 
ning in with the broom. Leslie is 
mother’s little helper, and even 
sweeps the floor before meals. “It’s 
all gone. Andy ate it.” 

Andy? ANDY? I rack my numb- 
ing brain. Oh yes, Andy. He’s 
one of our children, I se The 
one about half-past two. I o 
the supply cabinet and hand be 
lie another tube. 

“Put some on Monica’s brush 
for her, and bring Andy down 
here this minute.” 
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September 
Mom,” says mother’s 
little cine dropping her broom 


across my slippers with a neat 
little 


“Never mind the excuses, Leslie 
Ann. Just do as you're told. And 
hurry, now.” 

The bacon slides into the pan 
and gets set to sizzle, the bread 
gets popped into the toaster, and 
I'm congratulating myself on being 
fairly close to schedule, when 
Chrissy’s voice floats lazily down 
the stairs. 


“Hey, Mom, will you find me 
some more socks? Andy just 
flushed one of mine down the—” 


“Oh NO!” I shriek, my usual 
good humor gurgling right down 
the drain along with the navy blue 
knee sock. 

“Leslie! Bring Andy downstairs — 
this MINUTE!” 


“Okay, Mom,” says Les. “But 
Monica won't finish brushing her 
teeth. She says this toothpaste 
you gave me tastes like soap. It 
says B-U-R-M-A on it, Mommy. 
Does that spell Pepsodent?” 

The clock ticks on, the only 
steady one in the crowd, while 
the coffee boils over and_ the 
bacon burns. Through the smoke 
comes the tribe, Chris still .button- 
ing buttons with Les close behind 
tying her sash; Monica, foamin 

ghtly at the mouth and dema 
ing to be the firstiest so she can be 
the beatiest; Andy, still in sleep- 
ers, craftily plotting whose glass 
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of milk he can tip over this morn- 
ing; and Daddy, beaming above 
his bow tie and pretending not to 
notice that his juice is warm, his 
coffee cold, and his toast as hard 
as the driveway. 


During the ensuing five minutes 
of musical chairs without music, I 
decide to get the baby, and so I 
take the stairs two at a time. After 
all, he is a member of this family, 
and we must be closely knit 
around the board, mustn’t we, 
while the sun smiles in at us 
through the bacon smoke? 

“Well, well, little Patrick, 
what’s this? Mommy didn’t know 
you could reach the dresser scarf 
through the bars of your crib. 
Mommy’s big boy shouldn’t have 


pulled on it. Now see all the pow-. 


der on the rug? And the hand 
mirror all smashed? And Mommy’s 
lovely, lovely Chanel Number 
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Five that she’s been hoarding 
since before you were born? Oh 
Paddy ...” 

Well, no sense in cleaning up 
this mess now, especially . since 
I've hurt Pat’s tender feelings and 
he’s begun to wail. I grab him up 
and hurry downstairs. We join the 
close-knit family (so close that we 
bump knees) around the groaning 
board, and, after a gladsome ex- 
change of greetings and plans for 
the golden day, we bow our heads. 

While Daddy says grace, I 
sneak a peek at the dear, familiar 
faces, and suddenly, the innocence 
and sweetness, the quiet and love 
around that table are ever so much 
thicker than the smoke. My breath 
catches with the wonder of it, and 
I silently join my husband in 
prayer: 

“Bless us, O Lord, and these... 
thy gifts.” 


On Youth 


Youth is not entirely a time of life — it is a state of mind. 
Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years. People grow 
old only by deserting their ideals... You are as young as your 
faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as 
old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as your despair. 

In the central place of every heart, there is a recording cham- 
ber; so long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer and 
courage, so long are you young. When the wires are all down and 
your heart is covered with the snows of pessimism and the ice of 
cynicism, then, and then only, are you grown old. — Genéral 
Douglas MacArthur printed in The Magnificat. 
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THE HOME THAT 
CANA BUILT 


“Cana constantly inspires imagination and resourcefulness in 
coping with the problems of modern married life” 


Condensed from Extension 
Ed Mack Miller 


Tus man whom I shall refer 
to as “the guy” came home one 
evening, his teeth all sharpened to 
a point and his fingernails cutting 
little parentheses in the flesh in- 
side his fists. 

Things hadn’t gone right and 


che was ready to kick the dog, push 


the children’s faces into their os 
gurt, and string his wife up by her 
pony tail. 

He just hoped nobody would 
get in his way until he got to his 
room. 

Fortunately, he made it. And, 
after he had closed the door he 
did an odd thing: He took off his 
shirt and put it on backward. Then 
he walked out to face the family. 
And he ran right square into his 
wife coming in the door. 

This was it... . How much can 
a man stand? . . . Didn’t even look 
where she was going. His blood 
pressure soared Hike an angel with 
an afterburner. 

Then he noticed that there was 
something different about her, and 
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curiosity began to undercut his 
temper. 

Why .. . she had her apron on 
backward! 

He looked at her. And she look- 
ed at him. 

And they both broke out laugh- 
ing and fell into each other’s arms. 

In the episode above, the guy 
was I. And the significance of 
what happened is a testimony to 
a wonderful institution we have 
in our town called “Cana.” 

Now, “Cana” is a word borrow- 
ed from the New Testament (the 
Wedding Feast, remember?) that 
has become synonymous with 
“marriage” but has been applied 
differently in different places. 
Shortly after World War II “Cana 
Conferences” broke out like a 
heavenly rash all over the country. 
Almost anything that involved 
young married couples who were 
Catholic ended up with “Cana” 
in the title. In one place Cana con- 
noted a twice-yearly day of recol- 
lection; in another it meant 
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twice-monthly meeting of mar- 
rieds, There were “Cana” discuss- 
ion clubs and “Pre-Cana” instruc- 
tions for those on the threshold 
of marriage. The garden grew, 
with Cana flowers of all sizes, 
shapes and varieties blooming 
strong. 

Some have continued to flour- 
ish; others have faded. Fortunate- 
ly, our unit, which serves Catho- 
lic couples in the Denver area, 
shows every indication of becom- 
ing a full-blown century plant, for 
it is now entering its seventh 
year and seems determined to 
stay in business, even though its 
faithful members fit the descrip- 
tion “young marrieds” a little less 
each year. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the members of the Denver group 
cling to Cana because it constant- 
ly inspires imagination and re- 
sourcefulness in coping with the 
manifold problems of modern mar- 
ried life. It was at Cana that I 
learned from another couple to re- 
verse my shirt when my temper 
was tinder dry and searching for a 
spark to set it off. 

“Try it when you feel your sang- 
froid start to shatter,” they volun- 
teered at a meeting in which fam- 
ily frictions were being discussed. 
“Dad, walk into your shirt from the 
back. Mom, tie your apron strings 
in front. You’ve done your part 
then. You’ve run up the red flag 
that says: “Danger: Handle like 
eggs!’ If everyone in the family 
takes the sign and stays out of 


your way, there’s a dandy chance 
yor head temperature will come 
ack down to normal without any 
rivets being popped or gaskets 
blown.” 
Cana’s moderator is energetic, 
amiable Father John J. Regan, 
stor of St. Therese’s in subur- 
Aurora, who found that he 
couldn’t get rid of his “Cana kids” 
when he was moved from a down- 
town parish to the city’s edge. Not 
that he wanted to, however, for 
Father Regan, a World War II 
army chaplain who survived some 


of the toughest campaigns in the | 


South Pacific, finds his greatest 
joy in aiding young couples with 
big families over the first, hard 
humps. 


Numbered among the members. 
r couples, | 


are well-to-do and 
those with houses full of children 


and those who keep hoping God» 


will send them even just one. , 


There’s a jet pilot, a beer sales- 
man, a lawyer, a postal employee, 


an accountant, a parole officer, a. 


teacher, an insurance man, a mech- 
anic, and a bank employee, among 
others—all brought together by a 
mutual and overriding desire to 
lift their married lives as near to 
perfection as possible. 

Cana meetings, held every sec- 
ond week, are never allowed to 
go over two hours, and the meet- 


ings are not scheduled in the sum- 


mer because family vacations and 
other good-weather - diversions 
make it difficult ordinarily to get 
a quorum. Also, it is Father Re- 
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gan’s theory that interest will be 
sustained if the couples are k 
with that “never-quite-enough” 
feeling. 


At the initial get-together each 
fall the couples are asked to sug- 
gest topics that would be of com- 
mon interest. Then the topics are 
voted on and an agenda is amen 
ed for the year. It is not rigid, 
however, and is often flexed to 
meet changing needs. For in- 
stance, television burst on 
Denver in the fall of 1952 
and the Cana_ schedule was 
amended to enable the couples to 
discuss TV’s attendant problems 
(“Will it hurt the children’s eyes?” 
“Should watching TV be banned 
on school nights?” “Will it make 
us sitters instead of doers?”). When 
it was decided that TV, when 
handled correctly, could be a 
blessing, the Canaites turned to a 
practical discussion of the relative 
merits of the different sets, wheth- 
er rabbit-ear or external antennae 
function better, how to get a set 
at a discount, etc. ; 


Topics are parceled out so that 
each couple prepares one in ad- 
vance. Father starts the session 
with a few opening remarks (usu- 
ally humorous), the couple devel- 
ops the theme, and then everyone 
gets into the act. The result is 
that idea-sparks are struck which 
often, when carried home, flame 
into practical plans for improving 
home life. 
_ The topics are usually of three 
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types: spiritual, economic, or ‘con- 
cerning “harmony in the home.” 

The spiritual in marriage is the 
glue that keeps it from going to 
pieces. Consequently, the spiritual 
topics are considered the most im- 
portant in Cana, as it has develop- 
ed in Denver. 

“Religious Practices in the 
Home” is a subject demanded for 
a repeat performance each year. 
The couples discuss such saluta' 
ideas as building shrines both in 
the back yard and in the house, 
the symbolism and construction of 
Advent wreath, the best time 
of day to say the Family Ro. 
(and ‘what to do with the tykes 
who are too small to stay quiet for 
the 15 minutes the Rosary takes), 
how to get everyone up for week- 
day Mass (let the kids toss cold 
water on you if you're the delin-— 
quent!), the Christian attitude to- 
wards the mixture of races in a 
residential area (relax: if you don’t 
panic, there'll be no drop in house 
prices. And, by the way, how 
would you house your family if 
God had tinctured your skin a dif- 
ferent color?), spiritual reading, an 
examination of conscience for mar- 
ried couples, Christian sex educa- 
tion, rhythm versus birth control, 
baptism in case of miscarriage, in‘ 
decent motion pictures and litera- 
ture, fighting the creeping danger 
of secularism, and so on and so on. 

One idea, .one- question, oné 
opinion suggests countless othet 
topics. And each new thought 


helps the Cana: eouples place an- 
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other brick on ‘the spiritual wall 
they are building between their 
families and the pagan world. 

In the economic sphere Cana 
‘pays in solid silver for the hours 
spent in discussion. At various 
times the group has investigated 
the merits of credit union _ 
versus bank loans, insurance pro- 
grams and savings plans, and the 
various of medical assistance 
systems. It has also spent much 
time and effort researching the 
claims of home freezer manufac- 
turers and “tie-in” frozen food 
dealers. (After several months of 
investigation the group concluded 
that the freezer would be a great 
boon to the large, but economic- 
ally-straitened, family. They also 
found, however, that it is general- 
ly better to buy the freeze-chest 
independently of a food plan.) 

Buying canned goods in case 
lots “wholesale” was instituted to 
use the combined buying power of 
the group effectively, and the pur- 
chase of appliances, jewelry and 
accessories from “courtesy-card” 
discount houses was thoroughly 
checked. (Decision: many good 
buys — but be discriminating.) 
Wives experimented with mee 
milk, buying day-ol 

kery goods for freezing, and 
purchasing eenstuffs at the 
wholesale market “down under the 


viaduct.” One of Father’s contri-- 


butions was the maintenance of a 
library of consumer-report type 
magazines and books. 


New . techniques..-for sharing 


‘each other’s knowledge: and abili-. 


ties were developed, too. A list 
of the male members’ skills was 
compiled, and a  “trade-work” 
system was instituted. On week 
ends or at night members would 
congregate at one couple’s house 


to hel t, carpenter, fix eaves, 
etc. The host 
would provide beer und pretzels 
while the workers’ wives would 
spirit the children off to a drive- 
in movie or similar spot to keep 
them out of harm’s way. 

Not to be outdone by the male 
idea of pooling labor, the wives in- 
volved came up with a plan in 
which they catalogued baby 
equipment available in the grou 
(bassinets, bathinettes, cribs, strol- 
lers, etc.) for lend-lease by the 
“just-hads” to the “gonna-have- 
shortly” contingent. 

Sessions of Cana are also de- 
voted at regular intervals to the 
“briefing” of brides in the group 
who are expecting for the first 
time. Helpful advice from many- 
time mothers in the unit has re- 
sulted in savings of time, money, 
worry and embarrassment for 
those Canaites about to be initiat- 
ed into the joys and tears of 
motherhood. 

The Denver Cana group is 
probably roudest, however, of its 
after-the-baby-arrives” aid, regu- 
larly to members during 
and after Mrs. Cana’s hospital 
stint. In these semi-crises, grou 
members take care of each other's 
children, and on the day’ the new 
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mother arrives home from the hos- 
pital a parade of a week's worth of 
“catered” evening dinners begins. 
The fathers of the group admit 
that their fondest feelings for 
Cana flowered when they saw a 
fellow Cana member coming up 
the walk at dusk, carrying two big 
baskets of dinner, including every- 
thing from appetizer to toothpicks. 

The Cana members are also 
working on a plan to lease a cabin 
in the hills for the summer so that 
each family can get a mountain 
outing which they would other- 
wise be unable to afford. 

The “harmony in the home” 
topics, like the spiritual and eco- 
nomic ones, are a Cana innovation, 
the results of which are far be- 
yond measuring. 

Of necessity, Father Regan car- 
ries the load on the nights when 
the accent is on showing shortcom- 
ings inherent in the ordinary male 
and female. His standard talk on 
the psychological differences be- 
tween the sexes (delivered com- 
plete with falsetto dialogue and 
Danny Kaye gestures) is guaran- 
teed to keep the couples clutching 
their sides while it is being given 
—but to send them home soberly 
considering the new realization 
that maybe God did wire women 
and men according to different 
blueprints. 

Other discussions range from 
child psychology to how to mollify 
grandparents who aren’t in favor 
of e families, and include 
thoughtful examinations of how to 


September 
get the offspring to do their homie- 
work and their chores, what to do 
about neighbor's children who 
constitute bad influences on the 
youngsters, and how to encourage 
vocations in youthful minds. 

The many young couples in 
Denver who have belonged to Fa- 
ther Regan’s Cana Conference 
have gained much from this out- 
standing and unique organization, 
which has done most of its own 
pioneering. As one couple pointed 
out: “Cana practically built our 
home. The paint you see on those 
two rooms was put on by Cana 
friends in our ‘trade-work’ ar- 
rangement. We never would have 
gotten a deep freeze if we hadn't 
gotten the idea at Cana. We learn- 
ed about credit unions at Cana 
meetings; that’s how we got our 
car. The shrine to the Blessed 
Mother we have in the back yard 
was a Cana idea. We got the idea 
for that rosary rack on the wall 
there from Cana. We've learned 
to understand ourselves and our 
kids better—and also our neigh- 
bors. It seems that almost every- 
thing we have or do has the Cana 
stamp on it someplace.” 

Father Regan is pre ud of 
his “Cana kids,” too, sihough they 
are hardly “kids” any more. But 
oe the proudest of them he 

ever been was the night 
they had the annual Cana 
dinner dance at one of the better 
night in Denver. 

The fete was on its way to be- 
ing a huge success—until an enter- 
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tainer started making off-color They say the look on the face 

jokes. of the so-called comedian was 
It took only a minute for the something to see. 

embarrassment to crystalize. Then 

the entire Cana group—nearly 30 Maybe someone should tell him 

persons—got up and wallet out about Cana, It’s a lot of fun, but 

of the place as one. it’s nothing to joke about. 
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Eight Precious Jewels 
Alfred W. Brewerton 


STEPHEN, ALFRED, GLENDA, DOTTY, HERBERT, RAY- 
MOND, MARY ALICE and CLARA ANN—yes, you guessed it! 
They are the Brewerton Clan—the product of a marriage between 
a confirmed bachelor and a girl who had two other old maid sisters. 

Can we afford them? Nine years ago when I popped the ques- 
tion, my wife was hesitant, thinking maybe a salary just slightly 
more than her own was not quite sufficient for two. She found 
out—it was just enough. 

When baby number one was on the way, wouldn’t you know 
I had the offer of another job at $25.00 a month more salary? 
When the family was about to be increased a second time, my 
salary was increased again. Such has been our good fortune with 
each newcomer to the family. As we put it “we always have just 
enough to make ends meet.” 

Are they too much trouble? Dozens of diapers, pairs and pairs 
of dirty ears and feet, loads of home work, a few spankings, glasses 
of spilled milk, a good many tummy aches. All of these little in- 
conveniences are forgotten when Glenda says, “I want to be 
Daddy’s secretary when I grow up”—Herbert crawls up on 
Mommy’s lap, puts his arms around her and says, “I uve you 
mommy.”—when Raymond strikes me on the wrist and says, 
“Daddy behave”’—or when Mary Alice says, “Goo Goo” when 
she wants more. 

Everyone is striving for happiness more than anything else in 
the world. One of the questions asked in a national poll taken 
recently was, “If you could have anything in the world you want 
for Christmas, what would you choose?” The answer given by © 
those contacted was almost unanimous for peace and happiness. 

Some seek happiness in riches and pleasures of the world, 
but all of the wealth and pleasures in the whole world could not 
replace the happiness we receive from our EIGHT PRECIOUS 
JEWELS. 
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Friend of School Children 


By John Jay Daly 


In Washington, D. C., the moth- 
er of a sixth-grader ‘phoned a 
friend, asking anxiously, “Know 
anything about Saint Joseph of 
Cupertino?” 
“Never heard of him. Why?” 
“Well, they say he makes kids 


like school.” 
he’s a_miracle- 


“If he does, 
worker.” 

“With his help they lead classes 
without doing homework!” 

“If that’s so, every school child 
in the land will want to know 
about Saint What’s his-name.” 

“That’s why I'm calling you. . 

“You ought-a call Mrs. Toma- 
delli,” said the voice on the other 
end of the phone. “She's a rela- 
26 


The little known St. Joseph 
of Cupertino makes kids like 
school. 


tive of the Apostolic Delegate. 
She, or her husband, will have the 
answers.” 

So started a series of telephone 
calls. Many mothers of school age 
children joined in what now 
amounts to a crusade, spreading 
the word about a saint ae really 
befriends the little ones. 

The Tomadellis, who were call- 
n by who recently had 

of Saint Joseph of pei 
ni were fo to change their 


telephone number. Before that, 
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however, here is some of the in- 
formation given in answer to nu- 
merous inquiries: 

_ “When I was a boy in Italy and 
having trouble with my studies, 
mother taught me to pray to Giu- 
seppe of Cupertino. Giuseppe is 
Italian for Joseph. He always did 
my lessons for me, making know- 
ledge come easy.” 

“Tell me about him .. .” 

“As a boy,” said Mr. Tomadelli, 
“Giuseppe Desa was what you 
Americans call a dumb-bell. In 
class, he was the dunce. When 
eight years old he had an ecstatic 
vision. This occurred several 
times while he was in school. Al- 
ways it made him gape. He stared, 
but saw nothing about him. His 
school-mates called him ‘Bocca 
Aperta.’ That means open-mouth.” 
‘ In’ truth, Giuseppe Desa was 
not quite bright. It was easily 
seen he would never amount to 
anything. He couldn’t keep up 
with his classes. So his mother—his 
father had passed along before 
Giuseppe was born — apprenticed 
the boy to a shoemaker. For ten 
years Giuseppe worked. Then he 
tried to get into the Friars Minor 
Conventuals. This he found im- 
possible. He was refused on ac- 
count of ignorance, rated as a 
dullard. 

Poor Gi . He felt pre 
badly. His heart went out to ie 
who were somewhat like him, who 
had trouble with their studies. “O,” 
he said to himself one day, “if only 


there was- I could do 
for. the. boys and girls who have 
difficulty in Maybe if I 


became a saint... 

That, according to Mr. Tom- 
adelli, became Giuseppe’s aim in 
life: His ambition was to become 
spiritually perfect. He had another 
vision. Then he applied ta the 
Capuchins at Martino near Tar- 
ento. Accepted, he became a lay 
brother. 

Here again Giuseppe had 
trouble. His continued ecstacies 
kept him from work. He was dis- 
missed. 

They continued to call him 
Bocca Aperta. Even his mother 
and her brothers said he was 
good - for - nothing. Finally, the 
turned him loose into the world. 

Though forsaken by his own 
family, Giuseppe did not despair. 
Instead, he prayed. In answer the 
Franciscan monks of La Grotella, 
near Cupertina, from which Giu- 
seppe Desa later derived his sur- 
name, gave him work. In the 
stables. 

In this capacity, pitching hay, 
feeding the animals, making him- 
self useful in the barnyard, Giu- 
seppe developed great virtues — 
humility, obedience, love of pen- 
ance. He was a friendly soul and 
loved little children. He taught 
them the wonders of nature and 
occasionally helped them in their 
studies though he was little versed 
in human knowledge. He could 
barely read and write. 

Then what many call a miracle 
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happened. Gi Desa _ con- 
fronted some of the scholarly 
theologians, asked questions they 
.could not answer and then ex- 
pounded theories that astonished 
all. Mentally, a supernatural light 
had made him brilliant. He was 
infused with supernatural 

and knowledge. As he had never 
studied in the accepted sense, nor 
done home-work, so to speak, his 
newly-found profundity _ baffled 
his superiors. Marvel of marvels, 
they admitted the former ignoram- 
‘ous to the clerical state. The 
hired help stepped over the stable 
threshold into the sanctuary of the 
learned. Three years later, March 
28, 1625, Giuseppe Desa was rais- 
ed to the priesthood. 


- From then on, according to 
Tomadelli, Father Giuseppe was 
given many heavenly favors. The 
greatest is his power of helping 
school children in their studies. 


That seems only natural, for 
‘Joseph of Cupertino was a kind- 
earted man. He didn’t want boys 
and girls to go through the ordeal 
he had to suffer. So he set out to 
help them in their studies, espe- 
ially in home work. 

After Joseph of Cupertino en- 
tered mt, priesthood his life be- 
came one continuous succession of 
‘visions. Heavenly favors were 
showered upon him. Nothing 
daunted the man. As one of his 
biographers wrote, “Neither drag- 
ging him about, buffeting him, 
piercing him with needles, nor 


September 
even burning his flesh with can- 
dles would have any effect upon 
him. Only the voice of his super- 
ior would make him obey. These 
conditions would occur at any time 
or place, especially at Mass or 
during Divine Service. Frequent- 
ly he would be raised from his 
feet and remain suspended in the 
air. Besides, he would at times 
hear heavenly music. Since these 
occurrences in public caused much 
admiration and also disturbance in 
a community, Joseph for 35 years 
was not allowed to attend choir, 
go to the common refectory, walk 
in procession, or say Mass _ in 
church. He was ordered to re- 
main in his room where a private 
chapel was prepared for him. 

Evil minded men, envious of 
him, even brought Joseph before 
the Inquisition. | Sent from one 
lonely house of the Capuchins or 
Franciscans to another, he always 
retained his resigned and joyous 
spirit. Nothing they did to him 
seemed to hurt him. And he was 
abused plenty. Because he sub- 
mitted confidently, even blindly, 
to Divine Providence he knew for 
certain that no earthly power or 
influence could harm his soul, 
whatever was done to his body. 
Even that could not be damaged, 
it seemed.” 

Joseph’s body rests in the 
church at Osimo, Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Lecce. This is a beauti- 
ful little seaport town, 35 feet 
above sea-level, and rather a fine 
summering place. Any American 
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school children who feel like going 
there and paying tribute to the 
man who will help them get better 
marks will be welcomed by the 
natives. So says Mr. Tomadelli 
who claims the saint’s body is in 
a perfect state of preservation. 


Joseph of Cupertino was beati- 
fied by Benedict XIV in 1753 and 
canonized July 16, 1767, just a 
few years before the American 
revolution. Another way to re- 
member an important date in his 
life is the fact that he was born 
four years before the settlement of 
Jamestown in Virginia. That took 
place in 1607. The famous mys- 
tic entered the world June 17, 
1603. 


~ In the years of his life it 
is doubtful i dedi of Cupertino 
ever heard of America. Certainly 
he knew nothing of the men and 
women who crossed the Atlantic 
and settled on the banks of the 
James River, starting the New 
World. Their descendants, how- 
ever, have heard plenty about Jos- 
eph of Cupertino and are taking 
him up in a big way, especially 
those who live in and around the 
nation’s Capital. This is being 
done for the sake of passing school 
tests. 


School children could have no 
better friend than Joseph of Cu- 
pertino. Sister Helen, librarian at 
Trinity College in Washington, 
claims that results 
have been obtained by students 
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“He is a wonder worker,” Sister 
Helen says, reverently. 

So say many mothers who call 
each other day after day, bells 
jangling, or who meet on street 
corners, or in the back of churches 
and say, one to the other, “A mir- 
acle happened. Danny passed his 
examinations.” 

“You don’t say sol” 

“Yes, and in arithmetic, of all 
subjects.” 

“Was he weak in arithmetic?” 

“Couldn’t add two and two. 
Couldn’t subtract from nothing.” 

“And he got a good mark?” 

“Ninety, no less — and God 
knows the Irish were never good. 
at mathematics . 

“But they do make good po- 
licemen, politicians and poets.” 

“And speaking of poets, and 
poetry,” said the mother, “our 
Angela is now writing it-thanks to to 
cme of Cupertino who helped 

er pass the last examination at 
Visitation.” 

All of a sudden there is renew- 
ed interest in an interesting char- 
acter who was getting his start in 
life just about the time the colon- 
ists began feeling the pulse of 
America. 

As Father Sebastian says, 
“Strange how one who flunked out 
all the time is having such a re- 
markable influence on students — 
even to this day.” 

Strange it is ‘ndeed—maybo an- 
other miracle. 
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“I have been married for ten years to a high powered 


~ version of the sugar bow! saver” 


My Wifes a 
Kilehon Banker 


A FEW weeks ago our seven- 
year-old son, Steven, broke his 
arm. My company insurance took 
cate of the hospital bills. When the 
doctor bill arrived, I glanced at it 
with luxurious unconcern and 
handed it to my wife. 

‘She in turn digested its contents 
calmly, pulled out the kitchen step 
stool, climbed to the uppermost 
step and took from the cupboard 
an oatmeal box labelled Emer- 
gency Fund. Together we count- 
ed out the correct amount of the 
bill in quarters. 

This aplomb in the face of un- 
expected expenses is, I realize, 
hardly characteristic of a family 
man whose job is that of a mere 
assistant to a department assistant, 
with a salary in keeping with this 
lowly rung of the ladder. 

This happy inconsistency is due 
30 


Philip Dahlberg 


to the fact that I have been mar- 
ried for ten years to a high power- 
ed version of the sugar bowl saver. 
You know, that gal who filches an 
occasional handful of dimes from 
the grocery money for a new bon- 
net. 
To my wife such picayune 
household saving is decidedly 
small time. Her own cupboard as- 
sortment includes coffee and bak- 
ing powder cans, oatmeal boxes, 
and jelly glasses, as well as the 
traditional cracked sugar bowl. 
From these humble containers 
has come the wherewithal to pay 
for: two sons, one refrigerator,-one 
television set, various small elec- 
tric appliances, materials for one 
terrace, one tent complete with 


four cots, and one delightfully 


grimy outdoor vacation with tent, 


cots, and sons. 
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From the Emergency Fund has 
come the cash to: cover the bills 
involved in: one head cut, colli- 
sion with swing, Philip; one brok- 
en ankle, fall from tree, Steven; 
one broken arm, freak fall while 
boxing, Steven; two tonsillectom- 
ies; and the replacement of sever- 
al broken windows in the immedi- 
ate vicinity ones the boys’ early 
years with the ball and bat. 

While still a brand new hus- 
band, flushed with illusions of 
male superiority, I one day discov- 
ered that my wife planned for our 
future in this illogical, typically 
female manner. Painstakingly I 
pointed out to her that “every city, 
village, and hamlet in our fair 
land has an institution known as a 
bank, to keep one’s money safe 
from thieves and fire, and which, 
incidentally, interest.” 

She playfully tweaked my bud- 
ding second chin and answered 
lightly, “Now, dear, who is going 
to run down to a bank every single 
day with twenty-five cents for the 
baby fund, ten cents for the waffle 
iron hoard and a handful of pen- 
nies marked for emergencies?” (At 
this early period in our marriage, 
the Emergency Fund _ gobbled 
pennies instead of quarters, since 
we possessed neither a. two acci- 
dent-prone boys nor b. a yard full 
of trees.) 

In later years I waxed arom 
complacent, and singularly free of 
those facial twitchings and ulcers 
which accompany financial stress 
in men of all brackets, I wisely re- 


frained from panning the use of 
these various caches. I finally ac- 
knowledged that a check of at 
least three coffee cans before find- 
ing one that doesn’t clink is a 
small price to pay for the childlike 
sleep of the financially carefree. 

I am, on the other hand, less 
complacent about the devious 
means by which my spouse keeps 
these various little cash boxes go- 
ing. The most disconcerting is 
the “Let’s-go-for-a-ride-and-have- 
a-snack” bit. O.K., it’s a lovely 
evening, and we take a ride, stop- 
ping at a roadside stand for a lit- 
tle refreshment. 


The boys choose root beer. I 
decide on coffee. My wife, mean- 
while, studies the menu, tilts her 
scheming little head, and loudly 
makes it known that she would 
like pie a la mode and coffee per- 
haps, or a banana split with a coke 
on the side. Then, as the waitress 
sallies back to take the order she 
very quickly settles for “just the 
coffee,” or “a small coke with a 
bit of lemon, please.” The point 
of this obvious piece of subterfuge 
is that I then owe her the change 
which she didn’t choose to ‘spend. 
This money is, of course, smugly 
deposited in those yawning cup- 
board containers. ; 

As far as supplying the inces- 
sant demands change 
involved in this icular brand 
of thrift, she has found the bread 
man, milk man, frozen foods man, 


egg man, and even the paper boy 
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excellent sources. These wander- 
ng purveyors, doubtless used to 

the peculiarities of housewives, no 
longer gape and bolt when she 
hands them five dollars in pay- 
ment of a twenty-five cent bill and 
blandly asked for fifteen quarters, 
five dimes, and ten nickels in 
change. 

Highly agreeable to both of us 
is the use of coupons announcing 
five, ten, or more cents off an item 
at the grocery or drug store. These 
she puts gleefully into an envelope 
with the grocery money. The cash 
from redeeming them come mar- 
keting day is regarded by her as 
manna from heaven and falls in 
the same category as the lone dime 
rifled from my pants pockets the 
night before pay day. Pure gravy. 

Sometimes she does scare me 
though. The other morning she 
was talking dreamily about one of 
those neat cruisers for our retire- 
ment years. “You know,” she 
mused foolishly, “the kind with 
bunks, plumbing, and cute, sea- 
going kitchen.” “Listen,” says I, 
“Let's not go overboard .on this 
boat (heh, heh) business. That is 
the most ridiculous of all your. 
Oh, _Bive me another cup of cof- 
fee.” 

“Oh, ridiculous, is it?” says she, 
bristling. “Well, let’s see now.” 
Her pencil raced over the paper. 


“With thirty cents a day as a basis, 


we have $109.50 a year. That 
times thirty more working years 
equals $3,285.00. O.K. Now, plus 
that insurance I'll have coming 
due. What’s so ridiculous?” 


What’s so ridiculous indeed? If 
she should ask me to bring that 
cracked soup tureen up from the 
basement, I will know she has de- 
cided on a long-term retirement 
fund and we shall, without a sha- 
dow of a doubt, spend our de- 
—— years cruising the Carib- 

n. 


Postscript: The other night after 
dragging the tureen up and scrub- 
bing it up a bit, I was tired’ and 
went to bed early. Upon stretch- 
ing out I noticed the mattress 
seemed slightly lumpy. I wasn’t 
particularly upset, you under- 
stand, knowing that if we needed. 
a mattress there was by golly a 
coffee can in work somewhere 
with which to purchase one. But, 
like the princess bothered by the 
pea, I couldn’t sleep and took a 
peek under the offending mattress. 
There I found a bulging sock of 
the mammoth size confiscated by 
greedy children on Christmas Eve. 
On the top, inside, lay a slip of 
yellow paper marked “Bermuda, 
20th wedding anniversary trip.” 

Well, the Serra mere.man can 
do is slip in a couple of nickels. 
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What this country needs is less permanent waves and ‘more 


permanent. wives.—Ezra P. Waters. 
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PORNOGRAPHY 


and Delinquency 


Condensed from a report by the Senate Subcommittee to Investi- 


gate Juvenile Delinquency, 


SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, 


Chairman 


Puce are large segments of 
the population without any real 
awareness of the nature of porno- 
graphy and unconscious of the 
fact that a great deal of it is point- 
ed directly toward the impression- 
able juvenile mind. The incalcu- 
lable damage to the moral and 
psychological fabric of our soci- 
ety through its effect on young- 
sters is obvious when exposed in 
all its aspects. 

Under the cloak of this unawar- 
ness, loathsome and lecherous pur- 
veyors of pornography have been 
operating in a great. many in- 
stances virtually with a free hand. 
The magnitude of this business 
is appalling. As the subcommittee 
has moved about the country we 
have continually raised the sights 
in endeavoring to estimate the 
yearly volume in terms of dollars. 
It accordingly is not an idle con- 
clusion when we estimate that 
pornography has been a $500- 
million-a-year racket. 


A half-billion dollar a year 

racket most people don’t even 

realize exists is doing immeas- 

urable damage to teen-agers 
and youngsters. 


It is important to emphasize 
that the type of material with 
which the subcommittee concern- 
ed itself is not, as many persons 
might mistakenly believe, a heter- 
ogeneous collection of off color 
jokes. The quantity and quality of 
the material beggars description; it 
is wanton, depraved, nauseating, 
despicable, demoralizing, destruc- 
tive and capable of poisoning any 
mind at any age. 

Almost every conceivable device 
that can be used to pander to the 
base, illicit and immoral tenden- 
cies and emotions of the human 
has been utilized as an instrument 
of pornography. Erotic books and 
pamphlets, phonograph records, 
motion-picture film in black and 
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white, color and sound, 

still photographs, colored slides, 
playing cards, paper match covers, 
wood carvings, plaster casts, bath- 
mats and a host of other items of 
a character too delicate to iden- 
tify further are merchandised by 
licentious and conscienceless in- 
dividuals who play upon normal 
and abnormal sexual passions for 
profit. 

During the chairmanship of the 
subcommittee of former Senator 
Robert C. Hendrickson in the 83rd 
Congress, the subcommittee began 
a series of preliminary surveys in 
many parts of the United States. 
Conferences were held with police 
officials and samples of porno- 
graphic material were collected 
and cataloged. A cross section of 
the flood of unsolicited complaints 
received from irate parents, teach- 
ers, ministers, businessmen, and 
juveniles was actively investigated. 
Test letters were sent by staff 
members replying to advertise- 
ments inserted in publications read 
extensively by children as well as 
those in the “pinup” and “girlie” 
classification of publications. 
These letters were written in a 
youthful scrawl on stationery from 
Eastern High School, Washington, 
D. C. 

The test letters sent out reaped 
a bountiful harvest of circulars of- 
fering “real nudes unretouched 
in any way” or “snappy photo- 
graphs, the kind men like” ‘and 
plenty of other equally suggestive 
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merchandise. The response to 
these test letters completely and 
effectively gives the lie to those 
in this sordid business who pro- 
faned the oath they took when 
called to testify before the sub-. 
committee by blandly asserting 
that they have never done business 
with minors and take every precau- 
tion to insure they do not. Even as 
this report is written the authors of 
these test letters are receiving ad- 
vertising matter from a variety of 
sources that were never solicited, 
showing beyond doubt that their 
names are on mailing lists assidu- 
ously circulated in the hope of 
luring dollars from the “Eastern 
High School” curious. 

The circulars even go  be- 
yond the offer of merchandise. 
One _ highly-geared advertising 
“pitch” makes the promise that — 
with your first order we will in- 
clude our confidential wholesale 
price list which will convince you 
that you can make real money by 


merely showing your friends our 
pictures. 


What isn’t known to most 
people is the disturbing and shock- 
ing fact that not only are minors 
being lured into the role of 
“pushers” of pornography among 
other juveniles but that there are 
all too many instances where they 
have been prevailed upon to pose 
for movies and still photographs 
of the most degrading and per- 
verted character. 

Within. a month after our New 
York hearings, residents of Long 
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Island were horrified by the: dis- 
covery that a wealthy inventor, 
Ivan Jerome, had been corrupting 
the morals of young girls, one of 
whom was only 11, by photo- 
graphing them in his penthouse 
apartment. Jerome had lured them 
to the apartment with money and 
costume jewelry and induced them 
to commit acts of perversion while 
cameras recorded the indecencies. 
The activities of Jerome were re- 
vealed when an incendiary fire 
destroyed the apartment. The ef- 
forts of Jerome, dubbed by the 
newspapers as “The Monster of 
Massapequa,” to retrieve cans of 
film from the charred ruins led 
to his undoing. 


The Jerome case was not an 


isolated one by any means, for it 


had its counterpart in Philadel- 
phia, in Oklahoma City, on the 
west coast, and in other parts of 
the country. The only difference 
was that in some cases the pic- 
tures were made with commercial- 
ization as the motive; in others the 
purpose was the satisfaction of 
distorted sex concepts. 


‘Schoolyards and the streets in 
the immediate vicinity of schools 
are lurking places for smut ped- 
dlers. Some operate on foot, some 
from parked cars and even inoffen- 
sive candy shops and stores close 
to schools are known to have en- 
gaged in under-the-counter traf- 
ficking in pornographic’ items. 


Conditions. like these breed: the in-. 


volvement of children in the rack- 
et itself. 

The sale and distribution of 
pornographic materials is, in most 
instances, a large, well-organized 
business. Involved in this business 
are publishers or manufacturers, 
wholesale distributors, mous and 
independent salesmen. 


Profits from the sale of porno- 
graphic material are large. One 8- 
millimeter or 16-millimeter film 
costs the original producer ap- 
proximately $4.50 to process. The 
selling price on the retail market 
varies from $20 to $50 depending 
upon the quality of the print and 
the subject matter covered. 

The usual method of producing 
such a film is a relatively inexpen- 
sive operation. A photographer, a 
room in an out-of-the-way hotel or 
motel, and the necessary charact- 
ers for the film or still photograph 
are the only requirements. Almost 
without exception, the productions 
are very crude with no attempt to 
include any story or plot but only 
the showing of as many variations 
of abnormal sex practices as the 
400 feet of film will contain. 

Of great concern to the sub- 
committee was the fact that in 
many of these films and still 
photographs young girls, a great 
number in their early teens, and 
boys in early youth were the ac- 
tors in these pictures reamaes 
indescribable perversions. 

At the same time that the mo- 
tion picture is being made still 
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cameras are also used to photo- 
graph scenes for sale in individual 
pictures and to make up a series 
of still photographs for use on or- 
dinary playing cards. 

Once a negative is made thou- 
sands of prints in both motion pic- 
ture and still photographs can be 
made. There is also in the traffic 
of pornography much plagiarizing 
of the material of other operators. 

Probably the largest selling 
item in the still photograph field 
is the deck of 52 playing cards 
with different scenes of perverted 
acts shown on each card. These 
cards are very cheaply manufact- 

.ured and produced, the cost of 
production and packaging being 
approximately 12 cents. The price 
on the retail market of these cards 
is $5 and thousands of decks are 
produced and sold annually. This 
“item is particularly suited for sale 
to young boys in junior and sen- 
‘ior high school as they are small 
‘in’ size and can be sold individ- 
ually among the students at prices 
‘ranging from 15 cents to 25 cents 
per card and passed around among 
many students. 

‘- The variations in the printed 
stories and. comics are many. The 
one type of pornographic material 
'that reaches most juveniles is the 
commonly called “2 by 4” comic 
booklet. These are the crudest 
‘types of cartoon drawing usually 
_portraying some popular comic 
+ strip or prominent person perform- 
‘ing. perverted sex acts. The pro- 
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duction cost of these booklets 
would be a fraction of a cent each. 
They are sold at prices ranging 
from 10 cents to 50 cents each and 
are produced and sold by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 


Another booklet is the com- 
monly called French Novel or 4 
by 5 booklet that contains 32 
pages of printed story and 4 per- 
verted photographs. The stories 
related in these booklets are in- 
describable in the manner in 
which they present stories design- 
ed to excite the passions of the 
reader. It was thought by the sub- 
committee in the beginning that . 
these books were imported as they 
usually bore the name of a French 
concern and the word Paris on the 
cover, but it has been determined 
that these books are printed in the 
United States and usually dono 
very crudely. 

Of very recent origin is a new 
type of pornographic book which 
is larger than the French Novel 
and printed in full color. This book 
retails for approximately $10 to 
$25 as against the price of the 
smaller book of $3 to $5. 

There is also an extensive traf- 
fic in regular hard-bound novel- 
type books which are _ entirely 
pornographic in the story they 
tell and in the pictures that are 
used for illustrations. 

In addition to these types of 
pornography which are the most 
commonly known and circulated 
there are a great variety of color- . 
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ed: slides, still photographs, metal 
objects, rubber objects and plastic 
articles that are sold at tremendous 
profits. 


‘Included in the subcommittee’s 
investigation was also a study of 
material that could be said to be 
in the “twilight zone” of obscene 
material. This is usually sold 
through the mail by those engag- 
ing in the mail-order sale of this 
material. It covers the whole field 
of printed, filmed, and recorded 
matter and deals particularly in 
the fetishes, masochism, sadism 
and other forms of perversion. 


Conclusions 


Members of the subcommittee 
are greatly concerned with the 
wide-spread production, distribu- 
-tion, sale of pornographic 
- materials, especially that portion 
which falls into the hands of chil- 
dren and adolescents. The fact 
that a large segment of the Ameri- 
.can people has no understanding 
or knowledge of the existence of 
this material so easily available is 
. also a source of concern. 

The investigation made by the 
subcommittee was by no means an 
exhaustive one. However, certain 
conclusions can be arrived at on 
the basis of this limited investiga- 
. tion. 

There are definite ties between 
the large producers and distribu- 
tors of this material. The constant 
reference through arrests made in 
widely separated areas of the 
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country to certain known dealers 
in pornography shows the associa- 
tion between these dealers. The 
subcommittee does not say that 
there is an organized syndicate 
distributing this material but there 
is a possibility that such a syndi- 
cate does exist. 


The similarity of pornographic 
films, photographs, booklets, etc., 
seized in Florida, Texas, Illinois, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, California, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, North 
Dakota, Indiana, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, indicates a 
central source of supply or wide 
exchange of material. 


As a result of our investigation 
there is no doubt that a very 
large percentage of the porno- 
graphy produced in the United 
States reaches the hands of juve- 
niles. What has been the result 
of this increased exposure of youth 
to this type of material? 


While this traffic has been 
growing, sex crimes have increased 
with almost unbelievable rapidity. 
The statistics speak for them- 
selves. A survey by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation recently 
showed that during 1953 a sex 
criminal was arrested somewhere 
in our nation every 6.7 minutes, 
day and night. Rape cases have 
increased 110 per cent since 1937. 
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More rapes. are now being. com- 
mitted by. 18 and 19-year-old boys 
than by males in any other age 
group, and the percentage of rap- 
ists under 20 has approximately 
doubled since 1940. The impulses 
which spur people to sex crimes 
unquestionably are intensified by 
reading and seeing pornographic 
materials. 

This material deals with sexual 
relations, but not with the normal 
so-called average type of sexual 
relations. There is no interest in 


that, but usually with the type 
of sex material that: ordinarily is 
prohibited or at least is unmen- 
tionable. 

Unfortunately, it is. often given 
to people of adolescent ages, a 
very unstable period of life. Any- 
thing may happen during adoles- 
cence. You can_ take perfectly 
healthy boys or girls and by ex- 
posing them: to abnormalties you 
can virtually crystallize and settle 
their behavior patterns for the 
rest of their lives. 


“Dad, could you loan me a quarter? 
I suffered heavy financial losses at 
Dimling’s Candy Store today!” 
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CATHOLICS 


Although divorce is one of the greatest evils of our times, divorced 
persons must not be spiritually neglected. Since they can and must 
still save their souls, this is the program they should follow. 


Condensed from Liguorian 


Ture are a great many di- 
vorced Catholics in the United 
States today. Their position is a 
difficult one, because of the wrong 
attitudes many other Catholics 
have toward them, because of the 
sinful pressures to which others 
often subject them, and, above all, 
because of the problems they 
themselves must face in trying to 
lead Christian lives and to save 
their immortal souls. 

For these reasons divorced per- 
sons need a definite program or 
plan of living, that will contain 
clear statements of what is wrong 
for them, and positive recommen- 
dations of what will make their 
task of living up to God’s will for 
them as easy as possible. 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


There are many kinds of di- 
vorced Catholics among both men 
and women. The only ones ex- 
cluded from consideration here 
are those for whom there is no 
solid reason against their going 
back to living with their lawful 
spouse. A divorced Catholic who 
can, without undue harm to body 
or soul or mind, resume married 
life with the partner he (or she) 
promised before God to accept as 
a spouse until death, and who 
would be reaccepted by that part- 
ner, is bound to take whatever 
steps are necessary for a reconcil- 
iation. 

This is a program for divorced 
persons, whose lawful spouses are 
still living, no matter who or what 
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was responsible for their divorce. 


. Ht is addressed equally to the 


guilty and innocent parties. It as- 
sumes that such persons want to 
love and serve God, no matter 
what their and want to ad- 
just themselves to their state as 
best they can. The program will 
involve three things: 1) The right 


-attitude and conduct toward God; 


2) the right attitude toward them- 
selves; 3) the right attitude to- 
ward other people. 


I. THE RIGHT ATTITUDE OF 
DIVORCED CATHOLICS 
TOWARD GOD. 


There are many clear and defi- 
nite principles that represent God’s 
will for divorced Catholics who 
want to be and remain in His 
grace and friendship. The most 
important are these: 


‘1. God wants the divorced per- 
son to return to His grace by a 
good confession, if his (or her) sins 


led up to the divorce, or if he (or 


she) sinned by getting a divorce. 

It is a grave sin for a: validly 
married Catholic to institute di- 
vorce proceedings against a part- 
ner without permission of the 
bishop of the diocese. Therefore 
this sin has to be confessed. With 
it, ,of course, must be confessed 
any sins that contributed to the 
break-up of the marriage. Even a 
husband or wife who did not start 
divorce proceedings must confess 


any sins that contributed to the 


alienation of a partner. 
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For example, a wife who for 
some time had refused, without a 
serious reason, to live up to her 
contract of taking part in the mar- 
riage act, may not have sought a 
divorce, but she was guilty of 
grave sins that contributed to 
bringing about the divorce. Thus 
a husband who left his wife and 
children to starve by earning or 
giving nothing to their support, 
might say that he did not want a 
divorce, but his sins of neglect 
certainly made some defensive ac- 
tion necessary for the wife. Such 
sins should be confessed and 
God’s forgiveness sought through 
the absolution of the priest. 

It should be noted clearly that 
divorced persons are not necessar- 
ily excluded from the sacraments 
and the full life of the Catholic - 
Church. Certainly the so-called 
“innocent” person in a_ divorce, 
that is, the one who tried to fulfill 
the duties of marriage and who 
tried to prevent the divorce, 
should have no hesitation about 
going to confession and receiving 
Communion. Even a husband or 
wife who has done irreparable 
damage to their marriage by bad 
conduct and by the great sin of 
seeking a divorce without permis- 
sion, can receive God's: forgive- 
ness, if such a one is truly repent- 
ant, ready to make reparation for 
the evil done and the scandal giv- 
en, and willing to take part in a 
reconciliation if that should be- 
come possible. 
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2. God's law strictly forbids val- 
idly married but divorced Cath- 
olics to keep company as if they 
were free to marry again. 

Steady company-keeping is law- 
ful only as a possible preparation 
for marriage. When one is not free 
to marry, steady company-keeping 
becomes a serious and unnecessary 
occasion of sin, and therefore a 
grave sin in itself. 

This holds for both the “inno- 
cent” and the “guilty” parties to 
a divorce. It is the former who 
must especially see it as a clear 
mandate of God’s will. 

They are the ones, these inno- 
cent victims of divorce, who are 
most apt to argue against the will 
of God in this regard. They say: 
“I did my best to make my mar- 
riage a success. My partner turn- 
ed out to be selfish and sinful and 
unwilling to bear the sacrifices of 
marriage. Since I was ‘innocent,’ 
I should have a right to another 
chance at happiness in marriage.” 

The position of such persons is 
indeed unfortunate, deserving of 
great sympathy and charity, but, 
in arguing that they have a right 
to think of marriage again, they 
forget two things. The first is 
that they took their partner “for 
better, for worse” until death, 
which means that they solemnly 
promised never to think of another 
marriage while the partner of their 
first marriage was still alive. The 
second thing they forget is that 


the validity of mariage and the 
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security of the home demanded 
that a second marriage after di- 
vorce never be permitted to Chris- 
tian people, not even to those who 
can call themselves guiltless of any 
evil in their first marriage. If “in- 
nocence” were ever made a loop- 
hole for a second marriage after: 
divorce, the number of aggrieved 
and “innocent” husban and 
wives would w into legions. 
That is why Christ was adamant 
and absolute on this point: — at- 
tempted marriage after divorce 
from a valid Christian, sacrament- 
al, consummated marriage is adul- 
tery. 

And that is why steady com- 
pany-keeping for a divorced per- 
son, whether “innocent” or “guilty” 
in the divorce proceedings, is «a 
mortal sin. It follows too that it 
is a mortal sin for a single person 
to keep company with a divorced 
Christian. 

3. It is clearly God's will that di- 
vorced persons should build up an 
especially fervent spiritual life, to 
offset the dangers and temptations 
that will assail them. 

No matter how young a divorc- 
ed man or woman may be, no mat- 
ter how bleak and difficult the 
long stretch of the future may seem 
under the strictures to which a di- 
vorced person is subject, God’s 
grace is ready in abundance to 
make virtuous living possible and 
even easy for such a one. How- 
and sought with a ion-" 
ate to the soul's need. me 
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Therefore divorced. persons 


should get to confession at least. 
every few weeks, in order to keep 
making a check on whether they 
are carrying out God's strict com- 
mands. They should receive Com- 
munion often, even every day if 
possible, knowing that this sacra- 
ment will be the means through 
which they can grow enough in 
the love of God to resist all temp- 
tations to sinful love. And they 
must adopt a firm schedule of 
daily prayer and spiritual reading, 
so that they may develop a genu- 
ine interior life, that is, one in 
which they grow constantly in con- 
scious union with God. 


II. THE RIGHT ATTITUDE OF 
DIVORCED PERSONS 
TOWARD THEMSELVES. 


' There are three dangerous, if 
not fatal, mistakes that divorced 
persons can make in regard to 
their state. The right attitude to- 
ward themselves means a constant 


awareness of and defense against 
these mistakes. 


1. The greatest danger that di- 
vorced people must face is that 
they may succumb to self-pity. 

Self-pity can become a_ habit 
and a fixed state of mind. It is 
that state in which a person is so 
constantly conscious of his misfor- 
tunes that he is a burden to him- 
self, a bore to his family _ and 


friends, and .in constant danger 
of rebellion and blasphemy against 
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_ Divorced persons,. whether 
admit to guilt in bringing spore 
their divorce, or maintain, rightly 
or wrongly, their complete inno- 
cence, have suffered a great mis- 
fortune. But it was not the great- 
est or final misfortune of life. No- 
body was created just to have a 
happy marriage. Men and women 
were created to win the happiness 
of heaven, and that goal remains 
attainable even after a divorce. 
Self-pity is one of the surest ways 
to endanger the real goal of one’s 
life. 

2. A second danger that divorc- 
ed people must face is that of 
idleness. 


Idleness, as the inspired Scrip- 
tures say, is a danger to anyone, 
but it is particularly such to di- 
vorced persons, who must be on 
guard against the self-pity de- — 
scribed above (always nourished 
by idleness), against falling among 
bad companions, and against tak- 
ing up steady com -keepin 
with anyone, good or bad. : 

By idleness is not meant only 
sitting around doing nothing, but 
also going around doing useless 
things. A divorced person who 
spends a great deal of time in tav- 
erns, in cocktail lounges, at mixed 
social gatherings, is not only wast- 
ing time, but creating opportuni- 
ties for temptations that not one 
divorced person out of a hundred 
would be able to resist. ; 
. A divorced Catholic who wants 
to remain in God’s friendship will 
avoid idleness by concentrating on 
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1) a job, 2) an innocent hobby, 3) 


some kind of spiritual or ‘religious 
activity. 


3. A third danger for divorced 
Catholics is that of an exaggerated 
and unreasonable sense of guilt. 


It is hardly possible for divorced 
persons not to feel a certain sense 
of failure, and that whether they 
were the “innocent” or “guilty” 
person in bringing about the di- 
vorce. The marriage they prom- 
ised and planned on making their 
lifetime career went to pieces. 
Whoever was most at fauk, this 
was a failure for both. 

Humbly accepting this fact of 
the failure of a plan is a far differ- 
ent thing from permitting oneself 
to be burdened constantly with an 
exaggerated sense of guilt. This 
latter is responsible for making 
some divorced Catholics feel that 
they are outcasts from the society 
of Catholics or the activities of 
their Church. The erroneous no- 
tion that some ignorant Catholics 
have that the divorced are exclud- 
ed from the Church has added to 
the exaggerated sense of guilt of 
some whose marriages have failed. 

All human beings have reason 
for a sense of guilt because all are 
sinners. But when one’s sins or 
failures are known to others there 
is a hological inclination to 
let guilty feelings go too far. Guilt 
feelings concerning sins known 
or unknown to others should in- 
spire..a willingness to’ do penance 
for them until death. But Christ 


instituted’ the sacrament of pen- 
ance as a means of assuring the 
sinner of his ‘forgiveness and there- 
by bringing peace to the soul. 
Once a divorced n has made 
a good confession he (or she) 
should cling to the certainty of his 
forgiveness and then offer up the 
hardships of his lot as reparation 
for the evil he has done. Of course, 
the more innocent a person has 
been in the events leading up to a 
divorce, the more that person 
should resist and un- 
realistic feelings of guilt. 


Ill. THE RIGHT ATTITUDE OF 
DIVORCED PERSONS 
TOWARD OTHERS. 


Divorced persons should see in 
their state opportunities for doing 
much good to others, no matter 
how much harm they may have 
done by the bad example of their 
past. Three things especially they 
should want to do in this regard. 


1. Divorced persons should be 
eager to show to others the power 
of the grace of God for any emer- 
gency in life by their good ex- 
ample. 

God wants all human beings to 
save their souls. His Providence 
seems to give some greater temp- 
tations, a more difficult lot in life, 
than others. The tempted, the dis- 
couraged, the despairing, are al- 
ways helped by the good example 
of those who have a harder task 
than themselves. There is no doubt 
that divorced Catholics have spe- 
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cial difficulties and temptations to 
face. If remain faithful to 
God, their example will be of un- 
told value to others. 


2. Divorced persons should de- 
fend the indissolubility of mar- 
riage by resisting all suggestions 
that they involve themselves in 
company-keeping and by rebuking 
Catholics who make such sugges- 
tions. 


Instead of complaining that it is 
hard to resist company-keeping 
and thoughts of another marriage, 
divorced Catholics should ane 
it an obligation, now that they 
have failed to make their mar- 
riage the permanent thing God in- 
tended it to be, to prove to others 
that they still believe in the indis- 
solubility of marriage and the sin- 
fulness of attempted marriage af- 
ter divorce. They will have many 
opportunities to do this. 

There will be -weak and un- 
worthy Catholics who will suggest 
that they take up company-keep- 
ing and at times even try to pro- 
vide companions for them. -In no 
uncertain terms they should tell 
such false friends that they cannot 
marry again validly while their di- 
vorced partner is alive and that 
therefore they may not take és 
company-keeping. They may ad 
that any Catholic who suggests 
that they start keeping company 
is thereby guilty of a grave sin of 
scandal. 

Moreover 
viduals who 


be attracted to 


them and who by word and action 
will show an eagerness to begin 
steady dating with them. These 
too must be told at once that this 
is out of the question because it 
cannot be done without the loss 


of the grace of God. 


3. Divorced persons should use 
their unhappy experiences to ad- 
vise and help others: young 
ple preparing for marriage and the 
already married who are facing 
problems and temptations. 


Wisdom is often acquired 
through mistakes and even sins. 
Divorced persons should use the 
wisdom that their mistakes or sins 
have brought them to warn others 
against the same mistakes and sins. 

Perhaps their.divorce was occa- 
sioned by a hasty and ill-consider- 
ed marriage. Their advice can be 
very effective for young people 
who seem to be in danger of mak- 
ing the same mistake. 


Or perhaps the first crack in 
the solidity of their own marriage 
appeared as the result of their 
drinking or uncontrolled anger or 
selfishness in any one of a hundred 
forms. They may be able to see 
the same cracks forming in the 
marriages of friends and be able to 
heal them by giving friendly warn- 


ings of what the terrible outcome ° 


of such beginnings can be. Thus 
divorced Catholics can do a great 


service to their fellow-human be-— 


ings and» wipe out the evil that’ 


was ‘done by their own bad ex- 
ample to the world. 
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Victoria Furman 


! LOVE my children and as a 
loving mother I want them to ex- 
press themselves, to create, and 
to work off their inhibitions, but 
the next time either one holds up 
an unrecognizable object and says, 
“See what I made for you in 
school today,” I’m going to answer, 
“It’s beautiful, darling, but now 
THROW IT OUT!” It’s that or 
move to a bigger house. 

After all, their busy little fing- 
ers began turning out “things to 
take to mother” way back in play- 
school and they show no signs of 
stopping even now, ten years later. 
The results get a little more com- 
plicated, but no less numerous. 

As I look back, the creations in 
kindergarten were the most trying 
because they 
took up the 
most space. My 
twins regularly 
brought home 
large rolls of 
paper, news- 
print size, 
which they had 
worked on for 
me to admire. 
There were 


Gifts to take 
home to mother 


twenty sheets, at least, to a roll, so 
this meant I had forty or fifty 
sheets a month to display, hide, 
store or discard, depending on 
what I could get away with. 
But the storage problem didn’t 
compare with that of my reactions. 
to these art works. If you’ve never 
seen the “paintings” of a child of 
five, there is no use trying to de- 
scribe them; you simply have to 
see them. The first one I gazed 
at gave me a quite a shock, for 
it was a sheet filled with great 
gobs of vari-colored paint, with no. 
possible rhyme or reason. I was. 
sure my child 
had just stood 
back a fair dis- 
tance from the 
easel, and hurl- 
ed with all his 
strength, hand- 
fuls of thick 


- paint at the 
“ 
paper. But no, 
ASS mommy,” said 
my son, “I 
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painted it.” And so he did, with a 
great, long-handled brush. 


What could I say about this 
masterpiece, and believe me, you 
can’t fool the child; he knows 
whether you know. However, I 
discovered a magic word and I’m 
happy to pass it along to all moth- 
ers of five year olds. It is “design.” 
These are not pictures, and not 
meant to look like anything on 
earth or even in outer space; they 
are designs, and when you use 
magic word your child will smile 
happily, for mother understands. 
It’s a handy word to have when 
you visit school too, for there you 
will see many more of these cre- 
ations and you're going to have to 
comment on them to the teacher. 
And she knows whether you know 
in two seconds flat. 


“What an interesting DESIGN,” 
you warble. Or, “The colors in 
that DESIGN are fascinating.” Or, 
“What an unusual DESIGN.” The 
teacher will be so impressed that 
she may give you a whole book to 
read about them, as my twins’ 
teacher did to me, but don’t read 
it. You will only get worried and 
neurotic and have to take up paint- 
ing designs yourself. Every single 
little dab of your dear child’s 
paint brush means something 


Yes indeed, and it’s not always 
nice. You’d be amazed! I still shud- 
der when I think of the day my 
daughter brought home one of 
these papers. done all in black. 


September 


Well, what the book said about 
that! I was so upset I followed her 
right back to school and up to her 
teacher. 


“Schizophrenic,” the book said, 
I gasped. “All black means manic- 
depressive . . seated neu- 
roticism. . .” 


The teacher laughed. “You wor- 
ried little mothers,” tinkléd 
merrily. “We ran out of colored 
paint this morning and everyone 


had to use black!” 


Art teachers adore all holidays 
and in fact any special day, no 
matter how obscure, that could 


possibly lend itself to making 
“something to take home.” For 
years paper valentines, cherry 


trees, pilgrims, shamrocks, Easter 
lilies, pumpkins, spring flowers 
and witches have poured into the > 
house and succeeded each other 
on the bulging bulletin board. 
These I can endure, but I rebel 
at times like the chilly day I had 
to dig a hole in our nice front 
lawn while my son planted a bare, 
hopeless looking switch for Arbor 
Day, and the day I walked through 
wet, cold woods gathering mater- 
ial for my daughter’s diorama de- 
picting Ground Hog Day. But all 
these are as nothing compared to 
the frenzy of Christmas. 

I still have my son’s first school- 
made Chirstmas gift to me. Al- 
though I love and cherish it I have 
no idea what it is meant to be.. It 
is a piece of wood, ten inches long 
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by two inches wide and flat like 
a ruler. It is painted silver and 
.tacked down the middle of one 
side is a strip of red ricrac. Now, 
your guess is as good as mine, and 
I'll be glad to hear from you. 


' What a teacher can do with a 
cereal box! For weeks before 
Christmas we ate nothing for 
breakfast but oatmeal to meet the 
demand. These little round boxes 
left home, innocent of any decep- 
tion, but returned gloriously dis- 
guised as_ knitting boxes, twine 
holders or banks. They were too 
‘short for knitting needles, too fat 
for twine (it rattled around aim- 
lessly inside) and too discouraging 
to think of filling with pennies, but 
you could use them for — for — 
well, there’s a time and place for 
everything. 


Do you ever use a pincushion? 
No? Well, you will if you have 
busy little fingers turning them out 
every year. I have flat ones, round 
ones, plaid ones, plain ones and a 
prize, shaped like a strawberry 
that won't stand, sit or rest; it just 
rolls around uneasily on my bur- 
eau, pricking my fingers every 
time I try to settle it. | 

All these little gifts took on a 
new and startling look with the 
coming of sequins and glitter, and 
the. most unlikely objects were 
coated with it from candles to 
flower pots. If you touched them 

thereafter, the stuff came off on 
‘you ‘and your best’ rugs, but no 
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oe suffering goes along with 

Scouting for boys and girls has 
always been called a fine Ameri- 
can institution. Builds sound 
minds and bodies. Perhaps in the 
little ones, but it can turn a par- 
ent into a neurotic in one season. 
The busy little fingers, when they 
belong to scouts, become _posi- 
tively frantic! The results are seri- 
ous now; they mean things like ar- 
row points and merit badges, so 
mother, don’t you DARE throw 
anything out. Just keep dusting 
and shifting and adding shelves. 
Or you might throw out some of 
your books to make space; you 
won't have time to read anyway, 
for now you too are going to make 
things. Yessirree, there are darling 
pictures in the scout books of 
mother and son fashioning a 
“coathanger tie rack,” or of moth- 
er and daughter weaving a “reed 
rafia mat.” The mat is such fun 
for it gets you out into the invigor- 
ating open air, gathering reeds in 
the marshes. 

If you like something more 
sporting, you could try making a 
shuttlecock or a rocker for a game 
called “rocking chair tilting.” Per- 
haps the latter would be prefer- 
able, for the first time you try it 
you're sure to break an ankle, and 
then you can quietly go to bed and 
forget the whole thing. 

Now, in their teens, the busy 
little fingers are mechanized and 
a whole new line of produce from 


i 
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the manual training assembly line 
flows into the house. Pine benches, 
footstools and “plant stands” clut- 
ter the living room, shoving aside 
the mahogany and walnut. Their 
shiny newness, amongst the an- 
tiques, is as disturbing as the first 
crop of dandelions in a well-kept 
lawn. 


Even our bodies are subjected 


to this creative phase, for our din- 
ner table is enriched (and our girth 


increased) by the pastries and cas- 
seroles from my daughter's cook- 
ing class. 


I yearn for the kindergarten 
days and their easy simplicity. 
Then I had only to admire the 
gifts and creations; now I have to 
use them, sit on them, and even 
EAT them. Is there no end? I 
think not ... for as Plato said 
centuries ago, “Youth is the time 
for any extraordinary toil.” 


“What do you mean, nursemaid? I’m vice 
president in charge of the new project!” 
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Joseph A. Breig 


Now the time had come when 
we were to be given a son to ease 
the pain of the loss of our first- 
born. Why I was sure in advance 
. that the new baby would be a boy, 
I do not know. The obstetrician 
said that all the signs indicated 
another girl, but I smiled and said, 
“This one’s a boy; you can bank 
on that.” 


Mary, for the first time, was 
profoundly troubled about the ap- 
proaching confinement. “Some- 
thing’s wrong, Joe,” she told me 
more than once. “I’m afraid the 
baby’s not going to live.” 

A few months before, her fears 
would have alarmed me. Now 
they did not. “Everything’s going 
to be fine,” I assured her. “You 
wait and see.” 

Because of the war-caused shor- 
tage of nurses, I was allowed to 
be with my wife until the last 
moment in the hospital. The time 
came suddenly, and excited nurses 
began wheeling the bed swiftly 
along a corridor. I walked along- 
side, holding Mary’s hand. At the 
elevator, there was a little delay. 


Life by My Mary (chapter 14 


00 N. Broadway, Mil 


Condensed from 
Life With My Mary 


Mary turned her face up from 
the pillow and said softly, “Joe.” 
I leaned over so that she could 
whisper to me. 

“Joe, I know I'm not coming 
back. The baby and I are going 
to die.” Never had she talked like 
that before. 

I put my hand on her cheek and 
said, “Listen, Mary. Believe me. 
You know how hard we've tried 
to make Our Lady of Fatima 
known. Do you think she doesn’t 
appreciate that? I tell you, I know 
she’s going to take care of you. 
You'll be back soon with a won- 
derful baby son. I’m not guess- 
ing; I know it.” 

She smiled uncertainly and was 
whisked away from me into the 
elevator. 

Not long afterward, the physi- 
cian came to me with a great 
smile, holding out both hands. 
“Here,” he exclaimed, “I want to 
shake hands with a real obstetri- 
cian. How in the world did you 
know this was going to be a boy?” 

“Then it is a boy,” I said. 

“A magnificent ai And your 
wife is just fine. You can go to 
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her room. and wait for her. She'll 


be there in a few minutes.” 


He gave me the number of the 
room, and I was waiting when 
Mary’s bed was wheeled in. I sat 
waiting for her to awaken from 
the sleep induced by ether. 

Presently she aroused enough 
to — “Joe—do we have a 
baby 

“A beautiful boy,” I told her. 
“And you're just fine.” 

She smiled and closed her eyes. 

I waited. 

Twenty or thirty minutes later, 
she again, and again in- 
quired, “Joe, do we have a baby?” 

I leaned down and kissed her. 
“A boy—a nice boy, Mary. Don’t 
you remember? I told you the first 
time you awakened.” 

“Honest, Joe? You're not kid- 
ding me?” 

“Honey, don’t I always tell you 
the truth? We've got a boy.” 

She dozed off again, only to 
waken later and repeat the same 

uestion. She could not believe 

e good news. At long last, I 
convinced her. Then she went 
back to sleep, and went on sleep- 
ing. 
Next day, I went to the hospital 
with a young priest. I had dis- 
cussed with our pastor my desire 
to baptize the baby immediately, 
not nga until the time when 
Mary could leave the hospital. He 
had given his approval. 

We found Mary sitting up in 
bed, looking well and cheerful. I 
told her that I had noticed that 


September . 


our son had been born on the 
day between the feasts of St. Paul. 
and St. Anthony, the first Chris- 
tian hermits. “So,” said I, “I 
thought we'd name him Paul An- 
thony.” 

Mary said reproachfully, “Joel” 

“What's wrong with Paul An- 
thony?” I demanded. 

“Nothing. But I want the name 
to be Joseph.” 

“I named the first boy Joseph 


' when I baptized him,” I argued. 


That doesn’t matter. I want this 
one named Joseph, too.” 

“EverybodyTl call him junior,” 
I grumbled. 

Mary smiled. “No. He won't be 
junior, because he'll not have your 
middle name.” 

I looked at her suspiciously. 
“You mean you've picked a middle 
name, too? Can’t we name him 
Joseph Paul Anthony?” 

S shook her head. “The 
nurse and I decided that he should 
be named Joseph Francis.” 

“The nurse! What’s the nurse 
jot to do with it? This isn’t her 
id!” 

Mary took my hand. “She was 
nice to me, Joe. And it seemed. 
just right when she suggested 
Francis. That’s my father’s name, 
and your father’s middle name. It 
will please them both.” 

I stood looking helplessly at her, 
feeling much put upon. 

The young priest had been en- 
joyi inte e immensely. 
Now he put my shoul- 
der and said, “Joe, it’s a woman's 
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world. Let’s baptize the baby 
Joseph Francis.” 

But I thought of those magnifi- 
cent old desert hermits. I would 
not let them down. I squared my 
jaw. “All right,” I said, “this ones 
Joseph Francis. But if we ever 

ve another son, Mary, will you 
name him Paul Anthony? Or An- 
thony Paul? I’ve got a promise to 
those hermits to keep.” 

‘“All right, Joe,” she said. 

A nurse came into the room 
with our son, and a few minutes 
later he was a Christian. 

I think of certain scenes in con- 
nection with Joey. One of the 
most vivid carries me again into 


a hospital. 
: Bussie, B > and Joe, all three, 
had contracted ear infections. Bus- 


sie was gravely ill, and the doctors 
advised separating the two 
others so that they would not 
cross-infect each other. 

I see Mary and me handing 
Joey, at the age of ten months, to 
a nurse, and resigning ourselves to 
stay away from him for at least 
a fortnight, until his infection 
could be overcome. 

We were advised not to visit 
him because he would want to 
come home. If he did not see us, 
he would be contented in the 
the hospital. 

Unable to bear the separation, 
we returned once or twice to steal 
a glimpse of him, being careful 
not to let him see us. 


A nurse reconnoitered, and then 
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beckoned to us. We peered 
through a half-opened door and 
saw Joey, seated in a little high 
chair, being fed by a tiny Sister 
who seemed hardly larger than he. 

He appeared entirely happy, 
and we went away no_ longer 


troubled. by thoughts that he 


— be crying for us night and 

I see us, at the end of the fort- 
night, going to the hospital again, 
this time to bring Joey home. 
There was an unaccountable series 
of delays. Everybody seemed to 
be taking turns making excuses 
for not producing Joey. 

We understood when at last a 
nurse came along a corridor, hold- 
ing our son in her arms. She was 
accompanied by half a dozen oth- 
er nurses who were talking to the 
little one, touching his hands, beg- 
ging him to give them a smile. 

The nurse who held him stood 
for a long time talking with us, 
and seemed not to notice when 
Mary, once or twice, held out her 
arms to Joey. The other nurses 
clustered around, looking worship- 
fully at him. 

We realized then that the hearts 
of nurses must bear the scars of a 
thousand wounds of separation. 
These young women could not en- 
dure parting from Joey. At long 
last, though, the nurse holding him 
thrust him into my wife’s arms. 
“Please bring him back to see us,” 
she begged. 7 

They followed us to the elevator 
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and peered through the narrowing 
gap until the closing door shut 
‘them out. 

We rode half the way home in 
silence. I stole glances at Joey as 
he lay in his mother’s arms, staring 
at her with solemn eyes. 

“I believe he’s forgotten who we 
are,” I said. 

“I've been thinking the same 
thing,” said Mary. “He looks 
frightened, doesn’t he?” 

The bewildered expression on 
Joey’s face persisted until we walk- 
ed into our house and Betty came 
running forward, crying, “Joey! 
Joey!" 

His eyes lighted and he flung 
himself toward Betty so suddenly 
that Mary nearly dropped him. 
oey knew now that he was at 

ome. He had forgotten his par- 
ents, but not the sister who had 
hardly left his side for a waking 
hour from the time of his earliest 
infancy. 

I remember that the sides of 

y's crib were grim from the 
clutch of Betty’s hands as_ she 
stood each day looking at him 
sleeping, waiting for him to waken 
so that she could play with him 
‘and guard him as he crawled 
about the floor. 

Sometimes I wished that we 
could keep the crib just as it was, 
with the prints of Betty’s hands 
on its wooden bars. Devotion such 


“a8 hers, I felt, ought to have its 


“little monument, even though it 


‘could not be immortalized, as it 


September 
deserved, in soaring spires and 
stately columns and arches. 

Eventually, of course, the crib 
was cleaned and repainted, and 
used for the next child, and the 
next after that. Then we gave it 
away for the use of other infants, 
and for all we know it is doing 
duty to this day. 

Joey’s return from the hospital 
and his greeting of Betty closed 
what had been a terrifying period 
for use. It began one evening 
when a physician, hastily sum- 
moned to examine Bussie, turned 
from her bed with a grave face 
and said, “It’s a mastoid infection, 
and it’s very serious. You must 
take her to the hospital at once.” 

An operation had followed im- 
mediately, and the surgeon had 
come from the operating room 
looking unhappy and saying, “I'm 
afraid I can’t give you a favorable 
prognosis. The damage is exten- 
sive. 

After he went out of the room, 
Mary asked, “Joe, what did he 
mean?” I told her he meant that 
Bussie was critically ill. I did 
not know then that privately he 
was telling the nurses and the Sis- 
ters that our child hadn't a 
chance in a thousand of surviving. 


Then began our ordeal of wait- 
ing for the crisis in Bussie’s illness. 
It came in the small hours one 
night while I sat alone at her bed- 
side. Mary and my. Sister-sister 
were in a room n . I-saw that 


our child—this six-year-old daugh- 
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ter who alone of the first three 
had survived—was at the point of 
death. Her pulse fluttered in her 
throat, was still, and fluttered 
again. 

In that moment, I stormed heav- 
en as I had never stormed heaven 
before. And suddenly my spiri- 
tual agony ceased, and was re- 
placed by an extraordinary and un- 
accountable happiness. I left Bus- 
sie’s bedside and hastened to the 
room where my wife and _ sister 
waited. I walked in with a great 
smile. 

Mary looked up at me with half- 

anguished, _half-startled _ eyes. 
“What happened, Joe?” 

“You can stop worrying,” I told 
her with sublime confidence. “Bus- 
sie’s going to get well.” 

“How do you know?” 

_ “I don’t know how I know. But 
I know, I know. She'll get well, 
Mary!” 

And I turned on my heel and 
went back to Bussie’s room. But 
instead of sitting on the edge of 
a hard chair at her bedside, hold- 

ing her hand and Ss the 
worst, I fell into a big chair in a 
corner and slept. 

I was awakened by the surgeon 
entering. It was broad daylight. 
I stood at his side as he examined 
the chart that hung at the bottom 
of Bussie’s bed. “Well, what do 
you know about that!” he said in 
an astonished voice. 

“What is it, doctor?” 

“This youngster’s temperature 
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has come down from 105, to 
normal in a few hours!” 

That afternoon, the surgeon told 
me that it was important to get as 
much liquid into Bussie as pos- 
sible. “She’s badly dehydrated,” 
he said. “If you can get her to 
take liquids—. 

“Does it have to be water, 
Doctor?” 

“Anything liquid.” 

“Don't Ill get it into 
her.” 

I went out and bought all kinds 
of soft drinks. I came back to Bus- 
sie’s room and arranged the bottles 
in enticing rows on a_ bedside 
table. Bussie watched me listless- 


“Would you like something to 
drink, honey?” 

She shook her head weakly. 

“Do you want me to read a 
to you?” 

She smiled. 

I selected a book of fables and 
began reading. bogs I reached 
a in int in the story, I 
the doctor wants 
me to read to you as long as you'll 
drink something. If you don’t 
want me to stop, you'd better take 
a sip or two.” 

She nodded. I poured a soft 
drink into a glass, put a glass tube 
into it, and carried the tube to 
her lips. She took a sip and swal- 
lowed. 

“Does it taste good?” 

She made that little noddin 
— with her bandage-swathed 
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“Take another sip.” 


She did so. 

“One more?” 

She shook her head, and whis- 
“Read.” 

Through the evening and 


through most of the night the 
process continued. At the most 
exciting points in each story, I 
stopped and persuaded Bussie to 
take another sip or two. Occasion- 
ally she dozed, only to waken and 
whisper, “Read, Daddy.” 
’ Read, sip; read, sip; read, sip— 
hour after hour the strange strug- 
gle with her illness continued. 
Occasionally a nurse looked in 
at us, smiled; and went away. 
Early in the morning, she came in, 
took up the chart from Bussie’s 
bed, and looked inquiringly at 


me, - 

“Did she take any liquids?” 

‘I pointed to empty bottles. 

She raised her eyebrows. “How 
much of that did you drink?” 

“Not a drop.” 

She stared at me for a moment. 
Then she said, “That’s wonderful. 


Wonderful.” She replaced the 
chart and went out. 

Finally Mary and I took Bussie 
home. Mary held: her close in the 
back seat of the car, and walked 
anxiously beside me as I carried 
her up the steps to the house into 
which we had moved so happily 
a few years before. 

Neighbors saw us, and children 
began ringing the front doorbell 
to ask shyly, “How is Bussie?” I 
conferred with Mary. She en- 
throned Bussie, wrapped in blan- 
kets, on a couch. 

The next time the doorbell rang, 
I told the youngster, 
“You go around and tell all the 
kids that they can walk through 
the living room and say hello to 
Bussie.” 

I will never forget that little 
procession of chil with their 

t wide eyes, filing in the front 
ae saying “Hi, Bussie,” in awed 
tones, and filing out, while our 
turbaned little daughter smiled at 
them. 


& 


Parents, Act Intelligent 


Any decent parent tries to be morally better, because his chil- 

dren think he is and would be shattered to find him not so. For 
our children’s sake we should make a similar effort to be mentally 
better than we are. It is bound to be an effort, but at that not so 
great an effort as moral betterment demands! For the moral 
struggle is against pride, anger, covetousness, lust, gluttony, envy 
sloth, whereas the mental struggle is only against sloth—Frank 


Sheed in The Grail. 
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The diamond in the. rough has become one 
. of baseball’s great showpieces 


YOGI BERRA: 


Dave Warner i 


Yankee from Nowhere 


One of the reasons the Yankees 
have won so many pennants in re- 
cent years is a squat little guy who 
has me just about the most 
feared hitter in baseball. 

I'm talking about Lawrence 
Peter Berra, who will answer if 
you just call him Yogi. 

This 31-year-old native of St. 
Louis, destined to go down as one 
of the great catchers in the na- 
tional game, strangely began life 
in the major leagues as a crude 
form of outfielder-catcher combin- 
ation. 


All his rough edges have been 
gees down now, but when Yogi 
irst came up to the Yankees in 
1946, only sharp baseball men 
would gamble that he not only 
would stick in the majors but 
would become one of the brightest 
stars in the big wheel. 

Yogi came up to the big time 
with a reputation as a long ball 
hitter but as a hitter who went 
biting for many bad pitches. He 
was just a fair outfielder and a 
bad catcher. Many runners got the 
green light on base when Yogi was 
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behind the mask and mitt. In one 
of his first World Series experienc- 
es, Brooklyn’s PeeWee Reese and 
Jackie Robinson and other Dodg- 
ers drove rookie Yogi frantic on 
the bases. 


So how do you account for this 
wild seed flowering into one of 
the game's great showpieces? 
Well, Yogi journeyed most of the 
way on his own. But he had help, 
too, in the right places. 

_ His greatest asset is a perplex- 
ing, unorthodox batting style and 
a great love of the game which 
would never let him quit. And 
since experienced baseball men 
saw in Yogi a diamond in the 
rough, they were quick to invest 
time and money in polishing him. 

Yogi was fortunate that Bill 
Dickey, considered by many as 
one of the greatest catchers of all 
time, was one of the Yankee 
coaches. Dickey worked patiently 
with Berra, showing him how to 
handle pitchers, what to do with 
men on bases and hundreds of 
other things good catchers must 
do. Dickey’s pupil obviously 
learned .well. You won't see too 
many runners outsmarting Yogi 
today. And when they start pick- 
ing All-Star teams, Berra’s name 
has been leading the catchers. 

By the time he was 16, Yogi, 
born of Italian immigrant parents, 
had played every position in base- 
ball, On the American 
team he was left fielder and clean- 
up hitter. Positions made little 
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difference to Yogi. All he wanted 
was to play. 

About 1942, Berra’s play in Le- 
gion ball had begun to attract the 
attention of major league scouts. 
One day he and his neighborhood 
pal, Joe Garagiola, were invited 
for a tryout with the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

Joe made it, and was signed 
the Cards. Yogi did not make it. 
He not only failed, but was told 
flatly that he would never make 
the grade as a major league base- 
ball player. Naturally, he was 
disappointed. 

But Yogi's old Legion coach 
failed to Nose faith in him. He 
wrote a letter to the Yankee or- 
ganization, and in due time Berra 
was signed to the Yanks’ farm 


club in Norfolk of the Piedmont 


League. 

Yogi soon made it clear what he 
could do with a bat. In two da 
of playing he drove in the 
unbelievable total of twenty- 
three runs, including three home 
runs. 

Came wartime d in the 
Navy, another minor league hitch 
with Newark of the International 
League and Yogi became a Yan- 
kee to stay. 

As if to serve notice that he 
wasn't going to be awed by major 
league surroundings, Yogi cracked 
homers in his first two times at the 
plate as a Yankee. 

It all helps to point up Berra’s 
tremendous natural ability He 
didn’t go to high school so 
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didn’t have the benefit of high 
school coaching. Yet he crashed 
the major leagues, and the Yan- 
kees at that, in his third season 
in organized baseball. 

Manager Bucky Harris, Yogi's 
first boss on the Yankees, soon de- 
spaired of Yogi’s penchant for 
ing after bad’ pitches when ate 
ting. He worked patiently with 
Berra, trying to correct him of 
that bad habit. But in spite of 
all Harris’ work, Yogi continued to 
lash out at everything and any- 
thing thrown at him. He just 
loved to hit and didn’t want to 
miss a chance. 

One day Harris lost his pa- 
tience. He is reported to have 
told Yogi to think while he was 
up at the plate. Berra went to 
the plate determined to follow his 
manager's advice but struck out 
and came back to the dugout mut- 
tering something about how is a 
guy supposed to hit and think at 

e same time. 

But gradually Yogi has arrived 
at the point where he murders 
most any kind of pitching just as 
he sometimes does the English 
language. 

One season the Yankees were 
scheduled for a night game in St. 
Louis, Yogi’s hometown. Many 
of Yogi’s home-town fans decided 
to hold a Yogi Berra Night for the 
popular catcher. 

There were the customary pitts 
and speeches after which the hon- 
ored guest of the evening was call- 
ed to the microphone a few 


YOGI BERRA: YANKEE FROM NOWHERE 


words. Yogi, in his comical walk, 
headed for the microphone to 
speak his bit. — his Yan- 
kee teammates in the dugout, he 
found them all laughing. Yogi 
didn’t get it until one of the play- 
ers told him, “You said to all 
those people out there ‘I want to 
thank everybody who made this 
night necessary.’ ” 

Anyone could say, “I want to 
thank everybody who made this 
night possible,” but Yogi some- 
how always manages to draw the 
laughs innocently with his lan- 


guage. 

But add it all up and see who 
is having the last laugh. Berra 
draws a salary of about $40,000 a 
year from the Yankees. This 
doesn’t include fat World Series 
and endorsement checks. He 
lives in a fashionable New Jersey 
home with his wife and children. 
He’s been able to take care of ‘his 
parents in St. Louis. With team- 
mate and friend Phil Rizzuto, he’s 
partner in a New Jersey bowling 
alley. He’s been chosen Most 
Valuable Player in the American 
League three years. 

Veteran baseball men will tell 

u that Yogi is the most feared 

te-inning hitter in the game and 
will argue that he’s as valuable to 
any club as a Mantle, Williams or 
Musial. 

And what a bargain he was 
for the Yankees in this era of thé 
high-priced bonus baby. He prac- 
tically had to to get a con- 


tract, this Yankee from nowhere. 
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“Professional 


have made studies are em- 
phatic about the role of 
reading in satisfying a 
child’s needs.” 


people who 


Condensed from Grail 


| T was only natural that story- 
time should me an institution 
with us. | We both have heart- 
warming memories from childhood 
of stories read and stories told. 
There were wonderful hours when 
I-lay sick in bed and my mother 
would read till her voice gave out. 
John’s father used to gather the 
whole neighborhood together for 
storytelling sessions. 

“Because we enjoyed reading so 
much, we just took it for granted 
that our children would. They 
did. We started reading to them 
as soon as they would _ listen, 
which is sooner than you may 
think. 

Professional people who have 
made ‘studies in this field are em- 
pliatic about the role of reading 
in’ satisfying a child’s needs. They 
red that a child’s need to love and 


Eileen Farrell 


be loved, to belong, to have emo- 
tional and spiritual security, to 
achieve, to know, to have variety, 
to experience beauty—all are col- 
lectively filled in good reading. 
From our own experience we can 
see that this is true. 

A child’s first eight years are 
considered the golden years for 
encouraging a love of reading. 
You may never have thought that 
ye were introducing your baby to 
iterature when you played, “This 
Little Pig” on his toes, or “Pat-a- 
cake” with his hands, or given him 
a canter to the beat of “This is the 
way the ladies ride.” ~ 

But you were. The sound of 


words, alliteration, cadence, rhyme, 


which are among the ingredients 
of good literature, are immensely 
appealing to baby. His all-impor- 
tant sense of hearing is pleased. 


Grail (June, ’66), St. Meinrad Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Furthermore, the sound of your 
voice tells him he is loved. And 
the love you are transmitting radi- 
ates from him, in delighted smiles 
and chortles. 

The same is true of nursery 
rhymes. Few mothers, I imagine, 
have failed to discover how easy 
it becomes to dress or feed a re- 
luctant infant if you start telling 
him about “Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater” or “Baa, Baa Black Sheep.” 
And what often begins as a device 
becomes a real sharing between 
mother and child. 

A baby enjoys the feel of books. 
They're so nice to pull apart, to 
tear up and eat. But, tear them 
up or not, he presently sees some- 
thing in them. His eyes recognize 

ictures of things he knows—a 

Il, a baby, a cup. And in time 
he will be naming them. Even his 
first book, you see, will contribute 
to his growth. 

As he gains an understanding of 
simple words, as his experiences 
and relationships develop, he finds 
new satisfaction and fill, 
Humpty Dumpty, The Three. Lit- 
tle Kittens, Little Boy Blue, Mary 
Had a Little Lamb. He wants to 
hear mainly about himself at this 
stage; he can project himself into 
the nursery rhyme children and 
their timeless experiences. 

Somewhere around three or 
four he is ready for full-fledged 

icturebooks. There are the ABC 

ks (we're fond of Edward 
Lear’s “Nonsense Alphabet” which 


appears in collections like The 


Bumper Book), the little 
dictionaries, the days-of-the-week 
and month and season rhymes, the 
counting rhymes. And simple 
stories. 

His interest in a story is in- 
ning to blossom. owiehe 
ability to learn from illustrations. 
Pictures tell him the story he 
wants to know but can’t read for 
himself. As you read to him, his 
eyes are glued on the pictures, 
taking in every detail. But all the 
while his trusty ears are busy, re- 
cording the text, getting the satis- 
faction out of the sound of sen- 
tences, but also the satisfaction of 
a plot with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. 

Repetition, of course, is what he 
demands. “Say it again, Mommy.” 
“Read it just once more!” There 
is great comfort to him in his 
changing world to know that some 
things don’t change. Besides, he 
likes the feeling that he knows. 
When you read a_ certain story 
ninety-nine times, he will one day 
sit down with it and “read” it al- 
most word for word to the baby. 
He will also hasten to correct the 
careless mother or dad who, on 
the hundred and first command 
performance, skips a word and 
tries to slip in a condensation. 

I remember one spell lasting for 
weeks when Joe wanted nothing 
but Bobby and His Airplanes. An- 
other when he would have only 
The Happy Family. Neither one 
had s' the test of time as far 
as we were concerned. But Joe 
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was obviously finding his own ex- 

i and his me dreams cap- 
tured in these stories. He was liv- 
ing the story with the hero (even 
as you and J). 

The hero can be an animal 
(often a talking animal) like The 
Little Red Hen, Brer Rabbit, The 
Three Little Pigs, The Billygoats 
Gruff, The Gingerbread Boy, Peter 
Rabbit, Oley the Sea Monster. Or 
an object, like Scuffy the Tugboat, 
Mike Mulligan’s Steam Shovel, 
The Taxi that Hurried. 

Or another child, like Red Rid- 
ing Hood, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Goldilocks, Hansel and Gretel. It 
can even be a piece of the world, 
like The Little Island. And from 
all of these he is getting a more 
concrete understanding of himself, 
of other people, of moral values, 
of the world. 

The pictures are so important. 
In picking them out, we try to see 
what the child will see in the pic- 
ture. More often than not we find 
them enjoyable ourselves because 
of the illustrator’s art. Ferdinand, 
and Wee Gillis, have Robert Law- 
son’s wonderful drawings; Leon- 
ard Weisgard’s talent has made 
The Little Island and the Golden 

Book outstanding. Many 
Moons, is dreamily illustrated by 
Louis Slobodkin. Marie Hall Ets’ 

hic and humorous pictures are 
Fall the fun of Oley the Sea Mon- 
ster. Much of the charm of Marie- 
Celeste Fadden’s books on St. 
Francis, Blessed Martin, and the 
Ark, is her drawings. 


September 
- Story book illustrations have 
come a long way since you and:I 
were young. For the past seven- 
teen years the Children’s Library 
Association has been awarding the 
Caldecott Medal annually to the 
illustrator of the most distinguish- 
ed picture book. The medal win- 
ners, plus a good many others, are 
filling a young child’s need for the 
experience of art (and his parents’ 
need too). 


In the course of hearing a vari- 
ety of verses and stories, he gets 
uestions answered — and_ what 
ur, five, or six-year-old isn’t full 
of questions? He’s curious about 
people, about animals, about rain 
and stars, night and day, summer 
and winter, and why. The books 
he likes tell him something about 


nature—but they have to tell a_ 


story. 
The Little Red Hen, for in- 
stance, is about one industrious 


and several lazy barnyard char- 


acters. But the story of wheat, 
from seed to oven, is there too. In 
A Day in the Jungle, he meets an 
engaging company of beasts whose 
names and characteristics are of 
universal interest to children. 


The Little Island is basically. 
about the order of the natural 
world, a world in which spiders 
sail their webs, tides rise and fall, 
flowers bloom, fruit ripens. There 
is warm sunshine, moonlight, a 
thunderstorm, snow falling “like a’ 
quiet secret in the night.” A world 


- -of kingfishers, lobsters, butterflies, 
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an owl, a kitten, some fish, all go- 
.ing about their business. On the 
last page, the little island reflects 
that it is good to be an island. 
This is what Johnny calls a peace- 
ful story. In its way it is a little 
song of praise. 

Every child’s understanding and 
imagination develop from day to 
day. Between ages six and eight 
he learns to rely less on pictures 
and more on his inner faculties. 
You have to experiment a little to 
find out what he is ready for. 
Don’t blame Kipling if your child 
isn’t interested in the Jungle 
Books. Just try again later. 


The time will come, too, for his 
first excursions into the very spe- 
cial world of imaginative tales. I 
have to confess that this is a high 
point for me in the growth of our 
children. It comes, I guess, from 
a childhood lived with The King 
of Ireland’s Son. 1 haven't yet out- 
grown the taste for fairy and folk 
tales. Nor should one, I think. 
I've noticed, too, that Joe, who 
usually prefers to do his own read- 
ing at story time, and who,. at 
eleven, is supposed to be past the 
age of fairy tales, manages to hang 
around casually when the fare is 
Anderson or Arabian Nights or 
Tales from Ireland or classical 
myths. 

In a class all by themselves are 
those rare works of the imagina- 
tion, the fantasies. The two most 
famous ones, of course, are Alice 


tw Wonderland, and that book of. - 
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books, The Wind in the Willows. 
Your children may read them, 
eventually on their own, but you. 
will miss some of the happiest 
hours of parenthood if you don’t 
live these stories with them first. 
Some of the more modern ones: E. 
B. White’s Charlotte’s Web, and 
Stuart Little, the Mary Poppins 
stories, Dr. Doolittle, A. A. Milne.. 
St. Exupery’s The Little Prince, 
and Thurber’s The White Deer, 
though written for adults, can well 
be shared with children who are 
at home in the never-never land. 


Now a word about the books. 
and stories we have mentioned.: 
They are just a sampling of what 
we happen to have used. Other 
families will have other favorites. 
We liked a number of Little Gold- 
en Books for their size for 
small children and they stack. 


We are convinced that a child 
deserves nothing less than the best 
prose, the best poetry, the best art, 
in those few precious years of 
early childhood. Much of our 
reading is done from the Child- 
craft set which was given to us. 
The best children’s classics as well 
as the best modern authors and 
illustrators are included in the. 
selections of folk and fairy tales, 
animal stories, children of other’ 


lands, nursery rhymes, and by 
and our story time almost always | 
includes a little. A well balanced 
diet of reading is the thing. 


As they reach third or fourth 


= 


grade and start embarking on their 
own reading, new pent unfold 
for them. Not that your sharin 
and supervision come to an > 
You need a knowledge of the tried 
and true children’s classics, such 
as Treasure Island, Gulliver's Tra- 
vels, Swiss Family Robinson, 
Huckleberry Finn, Heidi, Little 
Women. And you need to know 
the good newer books of fiction, 
knowledge, biography. Trips to 
the library are important. Your 
librarian will help you. The New- 
berry Award winners, chosen an- 
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nually -by the Children’s ay 
Association are highly recommend- 
ed. New publications are evalu- 
ated in the book section of 


Sunday paper; the children’s sec- 
tion of Books on Trial, and in The 


Family Digest (see next page). 
The child whose natural hunger 
for stories is not being fed may 
well turn to comics. But comits 
have little to offer the child whose 
taste has been cultivated during 
his awakening years. Any more 
than soap opera appeals to adults 
who appreciate good drama. . 


AB 
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“You'll never talk me into going on a or 
low budget vacation with you again!” — 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


THE CROSS IN THE WEST, 


- Mark Boesch, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. $1.95. 

The evangelization, exploration 
and civilization of our great West 
form the theme of this book. The 
Southwest, California and_ the 
Northwest are each considered in 
a separate section, and an ade- 
quate map is included. Against 
the colorful historical background, 
the reader is given a familiar in- 
troduction to such outstanding 
men as Padre Kino, Father Juni- 
pero Serra, Dr. John McLoughlin, 
Father Peter de Smet, and Father 
Anthony Ravalli. A more painless 
method of learning history and 
historically great characters could 
scarcely be imagined. 

Commanding interest to the end, 
this book is a saga of courage and 
hope, breathing the spirit and in- 
domitable courage of those mis- 
sionaries and explorers whose 
lives moulded our great western 
states of America. 


A CATHOLIC CHILD’S PIC- 
TURE DICTIONARY, Ruth Han- 
non and Ted Chaiko, Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society, St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota. $1.50. — 


This big colorful book, design- 
ed chiefly for the average young- 
ster in primary school, spills over 
with exquisite pictures, originality, 
big print, attractive designs, with 
an alphabet running down every 
page. More than four hundred 
words of general interest are ex- 
plained in language the child can 
understand. The definitions given 
are practical and satisfactory; fur- 
thermore, they are used as spring- 
boards to information about some 
Catholic aspect of the word. For 
instance, grape is defined thus: “A 
grape is a small green or purple 
fruit. Grapes grow in bunches on 
vines. The wine used at Mass is 
made from grapes.” 

This book has so many uses 
that it is recommended for both 


classroom and home purchase. 


SAINT DOMINIC AND THE 
ROSARY, Catherine Beebe, Farrar, 
Straus’and Cudahy, 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3. $1.95. 

Father Dominic meets up with 
the Albigensian heresy in South- 
ern France. He is deeply grieved 
that thousands have joined the 
heretical movement, abandoning 
their former Catholic Faith. The 
essential points of the heresy are 
63 
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set forth in the clear and unambi- 
guous language which a child can 
understand. Father Dominic de- 
cides to embrace poverty and to 
set out bravely preaching against 
the Albigenses. His efforts are 
crowned with scanty success until 
one day Our Lady, appearing to 
Dominic, instructs him in the use 
of her Rosary. The development 
of the Rosary is portrayed with 
clarity and dramatic movement. 
Miracles follow in the wake of 
the Rosary, and heretics by the 
thousand beg Brother Dominic to 
receive them back into the Faith 
of their Fathers. 

One group of converted women 
form the first Convent of Domini- 
can Sisters. Then Brother Domi- 
nic, realizing his need for help- 
ers, begins his Order of Preachers. 

.The involved political situation 
is touched on lightly but skilfully. 
An enchanting portrait of Saint 
Dominic against the background 
of his times is the result. 


WHY BLAME THE ADOLES- 
CENT, Sister M. Michael, I.H.M., 
New York. $2.75. 

Most of the adolescents ‘in the 
United States are fine, whole- 
some, healthy boys and girls — 
despite the fact that their few 
juvenile delinquent companions 
sweep the headlines. Normal ado- 
lescents in general seem to fail to 
attract the attention either of peri- 
odicals or of books. But this book 
is.about normal teen-agers, endea- 


voring to make them more com- 
prehensible to parents, social 
workers, guidance directors and 
high school teachers. 

The author endeavors to use 
psychological terminology, pro- 
bably to help parents understand 
modern terms. Sometimes, how- 
ever, their use appears to be 
forced, perhaps for effect. It is 
doubtful that this mode of pre- 
sention will clarify psychology for 
parents. 

Much in this book is sound, es- 
pecially the spiritual basis on 
which its foundations are laid. 
Scientifically, however, some 
statements may be challenged. 
Moreover, English and grammati- 
cal constructions are often incor- 
rect, thus dulling clarity in a sub- 
ject where it is eminently — re- 
quired. 

Bearing the above criticism in 
mind, parents may derive profit 
from this book. 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS, Daniel- 
Rops, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York. $3.75. 

The famous stories of the Bible 
are retold against the background 
of world and Hebrew history in 
the language of children. The 
author first wrote his two chil- 
dren’s books on the Old and New 
Testament for his little god-daugh- 
ter Christine, aged ten. 


Children from to four- 


teen will love this book which is 
recommended for every Christian 
family’s bookshelf. 
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Excerpts from Tributes to Archbishop Noll 


Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
IN THE FUNERAL MASS SERMON: 


You cannot understand the great 
works of Archbishop Noll unless 
you understand Archbishop Noll. 
He was a man of great faith, and 
everything which he did, for him 
was the most natural thing to do 
for Christ in His Church. He did 
great things for Holy Church, but 
so spontaneously that he was sur- 
prised himself when others called 
him great. 


Edward Cardinal Mooney: 


One wonders how any person, 
even in the years of an extraordi- 
narily long life, could accomplish 
so much for the Church. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman: 


Archbishop Noll was outstanding 
as a citizen, as a priest, and as a 
bishop. He loved and devoutly 
served his God and devotedly 
labored for the welfare of his fel- 
lowman. He was an apostle of 
light and a warrior for good. His 
accomplishments and the memory 
of his influential example remain 
as he leaves this life for life 
eternal. 


James Francis Cardinal McIntyre: 
The death of Archbishop Noll 
means the passing of a princely 
priest of God, a staunch defender 
of the best in American life and 
a stalwart citizen of our land. 


Archbishop A. G. Cicognani, 
APOSTOLIC DELEGATE: 


With courage and apostolic heart 
he advanced everywhere the cause 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, gave warm 
and generous assistance to His en- 
deavors and was always alert to 
give wide circulation to His pro- 
nouncements. His Holiness, Pius 
XII, when he honored him with 


the title of Archbishop, intended 
to give recognition to his most 
distinguished merits and a token 
of esteem and affection to an 
illustrious and zealous Church- 
man. 


Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, 
EPISCOPAL CHAIRMAN, 

PRESS DEPT., N.C.W.C.: 

Archbishop Noll will surely take 
a place of high honor among the 
great apologists of all time when 
his definitive biography comes to 
be written. Seldom if ever has 
an American prelate contributed 
more to the Church in our coun- 
try. For the Press Department, 
N. C. W. C., through the whole 
Catholic Press Association down 
to the humblest reader of paper 
or magazine, we salute our great- 
est pressman! 


Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen: 


Archbishop Noll’s life was con- 
temporaneous with the recogni- 
tion of the press as a vehicle of 
public opinion. He utilized it as a 
vehicle for the communication of 
Divine Truth. The printed word 
to him was a continuation of the 
Divine Word. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Randall, 
PRESIDENT, CATHOLIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION: 

The giant of the Catholic Press in 
these United States has written 
thirty to his life story. Archbishop 
Noli saw the Catholic Press in its 
infancy. His determined leader- 
ship nurtured it from a puny, per- 
haps ineffectual, press to a re- 
ligious medium of influence and 
respect. We, of the Catholic Press 
today, owe to this courageous ex- 
ponent of the written word, a debt 
which shall never be fully paid. 
In fact, the Church is an honored 
institution in America largely be- 
cause of Archbishop Noll. 
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Amazing New 


CATHOLIC 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


Let us show you 
bow easily folks 


MAKE GOOD MONE 


Without taking a Job, or putting in Regular Hours 


You can quickly and easily make extra 

money when you show cards as new, dif- 

ferent and unusual as ours. There are 

actually 6 lovely new assortments of Rob- 

inson Catholic Christmas cards. Your 

friends, neighbors and relatives can get 
all from you at bargain prices! 


These beautiful assortments, exquisitel 
adorned with rich gold, bronze and f 
color are rendered in the true reverent 
tradition of sacred art. The titles are 
Nativity, Venite Adoremus, Natural Color 
Madonna, Our Blessed Mother, Little An- 

, Cathedral Classics and Christmas 
Prayers. 


We want to demonstrate to you how easily 

ousands of people are makin 
money. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Our 
complete line has many other Christmas 
boxes, Birthday, Get Well, Gift Wrappings 
and Ribbons, Novelty Gift items, Station- 
ery, Children’s Books and Name-imprinted 
Christmas cards. 


We'll send you sample assortments of Rob- 
inson Christmas Cards ON APPROVAL 
and Free Imprint stretchers. Your friends 
will thank you for “letting them in” on 
these wonderful bargains. And YOU make 
as much as 60c on each box ordered. Just 
mail the coupon below TODAY! ROBIN- 
SON CARDS, Dept. FD10, Clinton, Mass. 


SCHOOLS, CLUBS 
AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This is a tested sure-fire fund- 


raising plan for you! Send us = 
name of fund-raising chairman. Address 
We will mail our guide for 

groups, with sample kit on City 


approval. 


ROBINSON CARDS, 
Dept. FD-11, Clinton, Mass. 


Please rush for Free Trial sample boxes on approval, money- 
making plan, and extra cash-bonus offer. 
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